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GREYS 
HISTORY 


Ye 


‘Second to None ud 


he Greys won imperishable 


fame at Waterloo—and still 
| carry the name of the battle on 

the badge of their bearskins. 

| Scottish infantrymen caught bold 


of the Greys’ stirrup leathers as 


\ they charged impetuously for- 
C I G A R t T T E % } ward and were borne into battle 
| shouting the famous battle-cry, 

‘ Scotland for ever!’ 
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HIS NEW POSITION CARRIES 


BRITAIN’S NEW “CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS,” LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN: 
WITH IT THE ACTING RANK OF VICE-ADMIRAL AND THE HONORARY RANKS OF LT.-GENERAL AND AIR MARSHAL. 
command of the 


of the Fleet the first Marquis of Milford Haven, was in 
when he was appointed “ Adviser on Combined 


* Illustrious "’ 
commanded the “ Kelly,”’ both during 


aircraft-carrier 
Previous to that he 


who announced that Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten 
| Operations.” 


It was Mr. Churchill 
had, on October 19, 1941, succeeded Sir Roger Keyes in charge of Combined 
Operations, with the title of ‘‘ Adviser on Combined Operations."" On March 18 
of this year he was appointed ‘Chief of Combined Operations,”"" with the the Channel battle when she was crippled by a torpedo and brought safely 
acting rank of Vice-Admiral and the honorary ranks of Lieutenant-General to port, and at Crete, when the destroyer was sunk Lord Louis was also 
the meetings of the Chiefs of Staffs Com the hero of another Channel battle in which, by brilliant seamanship, he 
brought home the partially-disabled destroyer Javelin 


and Air Marshal. He will attend 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, second cousin of the King, and a son of Admiral 
Portearr ey Watters Sronruas 


mittee 











HEN one is their subject and living under their 
rule, the gods of this world seem very power- 
ful. There are the gods of force and the gods of 
pleasure, the gods of necessity and of money, and the 
gods of opinion and neighbourly esteem. There are 
times when these last can seem the most tyrannical of 
all: at least under the conditions of a civilised society. 
It is very hard for a man to believe and profess 
opinions which all about him decry or deride. For 
a man whose living is the expression of ideas—for 
a publicist, that is, an author, a politician or a journal- 
ist—it is almost (though for a brave man never quite) 
impossible. Even in a democracy. Yet no gods are 
so short-lived as those 
of opinion. History is 
largely the story of 
how the beliefs of one 
age were rejected by 
the next. Cast oneself 
back into the current 
ideas of, say, 1872 or 
1802—and both were 
as remote from each 
other as they are from 
1942 — and_ consider 
what would be said of 
one if one tried to-day 
to apply them and 
base one’s life on them. 
One would be laughed 
or shouted out of court. 
The only safe ideas for 
a man living in 1942 
are the ideas of 1942. 
All others are taboo 
and dangerous. And 
the only safe ideas in 
1872 were those of 
1872. 


This has nothing 
to do with progress. 
The ideas of 2012 
would be quite as 
alarming to us to-day 
as their predecessors’, 
for they would be 
equally different. We 
dislike reaction not 
because it is reaction 
but because it is 
strange. The future 
is also strange. And 
we are creatures of 
intellectual habit: of 
innate conservatism. 
A man wearing the 
headgear of the 
twenty - first century 
would seem as mon- 
strous to us as one 
in that of the 
eighteenth. So would 
one wearing its 
ideology. 


in the Government again, and has 


It is always at the 
height of its power 
that the belief of one age begins to get out of date. 
This is partly because all human ideas, being based 
on human reasoning, are imperfect, and because a 
seemingly divine instinct in man causes him to 
strive persistently, if vainly, towards perfection. The 
detection of error in contemporary thought is always 
a powerful dissolvent tending to weaken the power of 
that thought. But an almost equally strong factor 
making for intellectual change is the restlessness of 
youth. Itis a restlessness which runs counter to the 
normal conservatism of humankind and which soon 
passes, except in times of acute and widespread social 
discomfort and upheaval. Normally man _ soon 
gets into his carpet slippers by the fire, and if 
he doesn’t, woman sees to it that he does. But 
for a few years of adult life, if he is the alert, 
vital creature he should be, he has, while he can 
still afford to, a tilt at established notions. And 
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FRANCE’S NO. I QUISLING AGAIN 


has always been completely unscrupu 
was made Vice-President of Counci 
from the first, when he said: “I intend by every 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the effect of this is that established notions are 
perpetually being modified. 


If this is true, none of the ideas which are univer- 
sally accepted to-day are likely to last long. In twenty 


years’ time they will be being fiercely assailed by an - 


ever-growing number of “ advanced’’ heretics, and 
in forty years’ time they will probably be as con- 
temptuously regarded as those of, say, Cobden or of 
Disraeli’s Lord John Manners would be to-day. And 
if times after the war are abnormally hard and un- 
certain—and they may well be—the change will 
probably come even more quickly. That the 





IN POWER: PIERRE LAVAL RETURNS AS HEAD OF A RECONSTITUTED VICHY GOVERNMENT. 


Marshal Pétain, capitulating to a German ultimatum, has gone back on his promise never to have Laval, the Judas of twentieth-century France, 
884, Laval was the son of a butcher, and 


to his return as head of the Vichy Government. Born in 1 


To-day the young rebels of yesterday—that is 
of twenty and thirty years ago—are firmly in the 
saddle. It is they who hold the key positions in 
politics and journalism, whose works sell in millions 
of copies and are quoted in every up-to-date school 
text-book, whose voices are heard on the wireless, 
in the forum, at important scientific, educational and 
social conferences and congresses. Like other dogs 
before them, they are having their day, and he would 
be a churl who would grudge it them. They or their 
less fortunates predecessors (who died before the 
promised land was reached) bore the brunt of un- 
popularity and social ostracism in the past and are 
now sitting, as they 
deserve for their 
courage andconstancy, 
in the place of the 
high priests. But they 
will not sit there long. 
They will grow old and 
die — the lucky ones 
before the hour of 
change comes — while 
those who succeed to 
their views will 
presently be cast out 
as old fogeys. The 
unorthodoxy of yester- 
day is the orthodoxy 
of to-day: it is also 
the obscurantism of 
to-morrow. The time 
will come—and it may 
not be a very distant 
one—when the philo- 
sophy of Mr. Wells’s 
“‘ Outlines of History” 
will seem as peculiar 
and antiquated as a 
Victorian bodice to a 
young lady of the 
1940’s. Even Joad 
and Huxley will wither 
and grow old, and— 
what is far worse— 
be sneered at by 
superior young persons 
as hopelessly out of 
date. And their suc- 
cessors after them— 
now squaring their 
shoulders and tauten- 
ing their mental 
muscles somewhere in 
the probationary wild- 
erness—will grow old 
and be discarded after 
them. And their suc- 
cessors after them. 
And so on, to the 
ending of the world. 


, Mounting the runes of his political ladder over the bodies of fairer men. After the fall of France he 


in the Pétain Cabinet, and in October 1940 Foreign Minister. His ambitions and licy were made clear 

means to make France into Germany’s No. | ally—I am governing France to-day, and will 

continue to govern her when Germany conquers Britain.” Berlin, not unnaturally, remembered this when it forced Laval on France recently; there is something 

Marshal Pétain is no longer President of the Council of Ministers, Darian is out of the Cabinet, and the arch-traitor Laval reigns supreme, 

responsible only to the head of the State.” In France Laval is loathed, but from the German point of view he is the only Frenchman who 
will stop at nothing to further a Nazi victory as he is orepared to sell his country to relieve the strain on the German 

workers. America’s first reaction to Laval’s return is to urge all her nationals living in Unoccupied France to return home as soon as possible. 

Before making an announcement on any serious question of policy the U.S. is waiting for the new Vichy Cabinet to assume office. 


Germany of 1919 would evolve into the Germany of 
1933 was possibly inevitable in any case. But it 
would certainly not have done so at such a dazzling 
speed had not post-war German life, especially for 
youth, been so uncertain. As there were so few com- 
fortable seats round the prevailing idol, the number 
of those occupying themselves with heaving rocks at 
the idol was much greater than ‘it would otherwise 
have been. And if I am not mistaken, the discontent 
of German life during the past two years—and one 
trusts, the still greater discomfort during the next 
two—will recruit ever-growing numbers of young 
malcontents as ready to decry National Socialism 
(when they get the chance) as their fathers and 
elder brothers were to decry Social Democracy. 
For in time of the breaking of nations the 
fashions of this world pass even more swiftly 
than usual. 


To the worldling 


depressing in this 
thought: to the 
poet there is surpris- 
ingly comfort and 
inspiration. The proud and mighty are eternally 
cast down and the humble and meek exalted in their 
place. It is like the promise of the rainbow: the 
recurring testimony of God's presence. For the mean- 
ing of God’s purpose, as every true poet and prophet 
has known since the beginning of recorded time, is 
that the things of this world perish and change, and 
only divine truth, which is beyond man’s knowing, 
remains. That is the meaning of the great books: 
of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” and “ Don Quixote,” of 
“The Tempest ” and Goethe's “ Faust.” The dernier 
cri of to-day is old pantaloon of to-morrow : the idol 
of one decade, the Aunt Sally of the next. We are 
all meat for somebody else’s breakfast, and, having 
made a good feast ourselves, we have no cause to 
lament it. Rise and decay, birth and death, life and 
corruption, the eternal cycle continues and every dog 
has his appointed day. 


Army and munition 
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COLONEL, PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON 16TH BIRTHDAY REVIEWS HER REGIMENT. 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
REVIEWS HER REGIMENT AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE: TAKING 
THE SALUTE DURING A 
PARADE OF THE GRENADIER 
GUARDS. SHE WAS 
APPOINTED COLONEL-IN- 


CHIEF OF THE REGIMENT 
BY THE KING LAST DURING THE INSPECTION OF HER REGIMENT: PRINCESS ELIZABETH SEEN 


FEBRUARY. * BETWEEN THE RANKS. THE PARADE WAS HELD ON HER SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 





THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY THE QUEEN AND THE TWO PRINCESSES, TAKES THE SALUTE DURING 


THE QUEEN, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE’ 
ARRIVING. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WEARS THE GRENADIER'’S BADGE IN HER HAT. 


Princess Elizabeth is sixteen years old; her birthday, on Tuesday, April 21, marked 
her entry into public life. As Colonel-in-Chief of the Grenadier Guards she reviewed 
the regiment at a special birthday parade at Windsor Castle. Five hundred men 
were on parade, representing seven battalions, and on their march-past they were 
followed by a group of Grenadier veterans of previous wars. Before the parade the 
Princess received a huge birthday mail from all parts of the Empire, and her presents 


THE MARCH-PAST OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


included a diamond brooch in the shape of a grenade, subscribed for by the 
Grenadiers. On the eve of her birthday Princess Elizabeth attended a dance given 
in the sergeants’ mess, where both the King and Queen as well as the Princess 
danced. When the King appointed the Heir to the Throne as Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guards, it attracted special interest as it is the first time in the history of the senior 
regiment of Foot Guards that a woman has been its Colonel-in-Chief. 
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THE AUGSBURG EXPLOIT: “LANCASTERS” CRIPPLE THE DIESEL WORKS. 


SQN. LR. J. 
** HEDGE-HOPPING ” TO AUGSBURG IN A DAYLIGHT 


ONE OF THE DIESEL 
(Courtesy of *‘ The Motorship.”’) 


THE TARGET OF THE “‘ LANCASTER " BOMBERS : 
AT THE M.A.N. WORKS. HEAVY DAMAGE WAS REPORTED. 


fa VIEW OF THE MAXIMILIANSTRASSE, AUGSBURG, 


SHOWING THE CHURCH OF ST. ULRICH. IT IS AN 
i ANCIENT EPISCOPAL CITY OF BAVARIA. 
oo nrece 


os _~ ee 


| hog daylight on April 17 twelve of the ‘R.A.F.'s 

huge, four-engined *' Lancaster " bombers carried 
out one of the most daring exploits of the war. The 
operation consisted of a bombing raid on the town 
of Augsburg, to the north-west of Munich and some 
500 miles inside Germany. Twelve “ Lancasters " 
set out, but only five returned, and in the words of 
Mr. Churchill in a message after the raid to Air 
Marshal A. T. Harris, “ no life was lost in vain." 
Although the cost was heavy in men and machines, 
a crippling blow was struck at the great Diesel 
engine works at Augsburg, which turn out half the 
engines needed for Germany's U-boats. Squadron 
Leader J. D. Nettleton, who led the first of the 
four sections of attackers, has told in concise but 
dramatic words how the aeroplanes, flying wing-tip 
to wing-tip, and only. 25 or 30 ft. from the ground, 


winged their perilous way towards the target. 
(Continued opposite. 


D. NETTLETON, WHO LED HIS SECTION 


RAID. 


A SKETCH-MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF AUGSBURG, 


OF MUNICH: BOMBERS FLEW 600 MILES FROM BASE TO TARGET. 


so Sees 
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FT.-LT. R. 
SQUADRON 


R. SANDFORD, 
LEADERS IN 


ONE OF THE MISSING 
A BRILLIANT EXPLOIT. 
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LR. J. S. SHERWOOD, D.F.C., ALSO REPORTED 


MISSING AFTER THE AUGSBURG RAID ON APRIL 17. 


FACTORY MAKES 
DIESEL OIL-DRIVEN ENGINE. 
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DIESEL ENGINES FOR U-BOATS AND E-BOATS. 
(Courtesy of “ The Motorship.”) 


— 


oF 
COPENHAGEN 


Opracut 


AUGSBURG 


MUNICH VIENNA 


NORTH 


CS a a a aS RE 


ANOTHER 
JAKOBER 
FIRST 


VIEW OF THE OLD CITY, WITH THE 
TOR. IT EXPERIENCED FOR THE 
TIME HEAVY BOMBERS OVERHEAD. 


Continued .| 

“ Fighter after fighter attacked us from astern,” 
said the Squadron Leader. “* We rushed over the 
roofs of a village so low that | saw cannon shells 
which had missed us crashing into the houses, 
blowing holes in the walls, and smashing the gables 
of the roofs. When we reached the target, the big 
sheds, our main objectives, rose up exactly ahead 
of us. My bomb-aimer let go from under 300 ft." 
In the last section was a rear gunner who said: 
“ Before we dropped our load, | could see large 
bomb-holes in the sheds—and there were still our 
bombs and those of two others to come!" As usual 
when hard hit, the Germans issued contradictory 
versions of the raid and became involved in a tangle 
of lies. Now they admit “ the damage done in this 
attack to our war economy, causing an interruption 

of production.” 





— 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM MANY PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 












MALTA, THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND, REMEMBERS ST. PATRICK’S THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER GROUP IN BURMA: SOME OF THE 
DAY : MAJOR-GENERAL BEAK PRESENTING SHAMROCK TO OFFICERS. THE FIRST A.T.S. GIRL IN A.-A. COMMAND TO BE A.V.G. PILOTS BEFORE LEAVING ON AN OFFENSIVE PATROL. 

Irishmen serving in Malta were presented with shamrock by the General Officer KILLED IN ACTION: PRIVATE NORA CAVENEY. The American Volunteer Group on the Chinese Front in Burma are doing 
Commanding Troops, Malta, Major-General D. M. W. Beak, V.C., D.S.O., M.C. Private Caveney is the first A.T.S. in A.-A. Command to splendid work against the Japanese. They, with the R.A.F., have been 
Malta has recently been the recipient of a unique award in recognition of the lose her life as the result of enemy action. She was recently attacking Toungoo aerodrome in force, together with neighbouring 
fortress island’s heroism and dev devotion—the George Cross. This is the first killed by 4 bomb splinter as she stood at a predictor on concentrations of Japanese troops. These raids have considerably hampered 
time the King has conferred a decoration on a territorial part of the a South Coast gun site during a raid. She was “on the enemy trying to consolidate his new positions. They have shot down 

British Empire, and the heroic island is greatly honoured. target” as she collapsed. . a considerable number of Japanese ‘planes up to date. 





THE ‘‘ MANCHESTER”: A FORMIDABLE BOMBER NOW IN USE. THE MULTI-GUN TURRETS IN THE NOSE, TAL, AND AMIDSHIPS CAN BE WELL SEEN. 


As there are as yet no photographs on record of the new four-motor “ Avro Lancaster” which carried half-way house from two- to four- “engine types in the equipment. of the R.AF. Bomber Command 
out the rema able bombing taid on Augsburg recently, we show a photograph of the “Avro Man- It comes between the familiar * Wellingtons,” “ Whitleys,”” “‘Hampdens,”” and the well-known 
chester,”” of which the Lancaster is a four-motor development, powered alternatively with Rolls- “ Stirlings”’ and “ Halifaxes.”” ‘“ Manchesters" have made many long-distance raids, and the naval 
Royce “Merlin” or “ Bristol” Hercules motors. The “‘ Manchester” is of interest as it marks a base at Brest has been visited by them on a number of occasions. 





THE KING AT CHATHAM: HIS MAJESTY WITH COMMODORE R. S&S. G. NICHOLSON, GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL IN NORTHERN IRELAND: THE U.S. CHIEF OF STAFF 
INSPECTING SAILORS STANDING UNDER A FIGUREHEAD OF NELSON. WATCHES AMERICAN TROOPS MARCH PAST DURING THE BIG PARADE IN ULSTER. 

The King visited the Royal Marine and nae Naval Barracks at Chatham recently and inspected and that a large “ Task Force,” trained in amphibious operations, is ready to play its part in com- 

the men, drawn up in long lines in front of famous building. Another -inspection, which todk | bined raids on the Continent. Ceneral Marshall took the salute at the ceremonial parade of infantry 


place a few days later, was that carried out by yh Marshall, U.S. Chief of Staff, who went over and artillery, which provided evidence of a marked advance in training since the Americans, steadily 
to Ulster to visit the American troops stationed there. Whilst in Northern Ireland he made the reinforced, landed three months ago. An interesting point is that the American field artillery in 
important announcement that units of che American Air Corps are to operate from the British Isles Ulster are equipped with the British 25-pounder, to which a few modifications have been made 
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BOMBED BY BUSY ALLIES: 





THE NORTH AMERICAN MEDIUM ATTACK BOMBER “ B,25,” 
RAIDED TOKYO, YOKOHAMA AND OTHER JAPANESE CITIES. 


‘* CYCLONE’ ENGINES, 





KOBE, JAPAN’S LARGEST PORT, WITH A 
HERE ARE THE YARDS* OF THE KAWASAKI SHIPBUILDING 


The air raids on Japan on April 18, which began soon after midday, struck at the very heart of the 
t from Tokyo, quoted by Berlin radio, admitted that factories had 
Other cities, it has been since ascertained, suffered crippling blows. 
later a note of consternation y* in. 
Shigemitsu, former Ambassador in London, made a statement that “ The British have endured deluges 


¥ ; ma a aol 


enemy's war industry. A _ repor 
been burned down in the capital. 
At first Tokyo attempted to minimise the effects, but 





DIRECT HITS ON A FRENCH POWER STATION IN DAYLIGHT: THE MAIN PART OF THE POWER STATION (RIGHT) 
18 HIDDEN BY A LONG LINE OF HEAVY BURSTS. 
Following up a series of daylight and aint bombing valde on Occupied France, the R.A.F. made an attack, by day, on 


an important power station at Mondeville, near Caen. 


fighters, attacked this 
the power station, which serves Caen an 


WHICH TYPE WAS REPORTED TO HAVE 
IT IS POWERED BY TWO 
AND HAS A RANGE OF 1700 MILES. , 


1,200,000 POPULATION. WAKAHAMA, SHIGA, AND YOKKAICHI, THE LAST NAGOYA, SITE’ OF THE BIG KAWANISHI AND 
COMPANY. THREE IN OSAKA DISTRICT. (Copyright “‘ The Times,’’) MITSUBISHI AIRCRAPT FACTORIES, WAS BOMBED. 
of bombs for more than two full rs. If we lose our composure the Americans and British will 


April 14 a formation of “ Boston” bombers, escorted by 
station, be ing to the Société Métallurgique de Normandie, with extreme accuracy. 

“the whole of the Calvados Department, the large steel works (shown on the 
left of the picture) were also hit. 
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U.S. RAID JAPAN—WE RAID SICILY AND FRANCE. 





1700-H.P. WRIGHT 


A VIEW OF YOKOHAMA, THE PORT OF TOKYO, HAVING A POPULATION OF 710,000. 
HERE ARE BIG SHIPYARDS, MANY WAR INDUSTRIES. THE JAPANESE ADMITTED 
THAT IT WAS RAIDED, BUT DETAILS ARE LACKING. 
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A MAP OF PART OF JAPAN, INCLUDING THE CENTRES 
BOMBED ON APRIL 18 BY U.S. 'PLANES. THEY 
INCLUDED TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, KOBE, AND 





The Japanese said that three aircraft-carriers appeared off the 
to the Japanese forces 
3,600,000, and all are 


clap their hands and laugh at us.’ 
eastern coast. Kobe is the shipping port for most of the war supplies flowin 
in the South-West Pacific. The great cities of Osaka have a population o 


highly vulnerable. Nagoya has a population of 1,400,000, 


- 





4 





BOMBS ON PALERMO: AXIS MERCHANT SHIPS SUNK BY R.A.F. BOMBS DURING 


A SUSTAINED ATTACK ON THE SICILIAN PORT. 
one of the many R.A.F. sweeps over Southern Italy, our bombers attacked the 
pame e Sicilian port of Palermo. Among tie targets attacked was a convoy assembli 
in the harbour, and two direct hits were obtained on merchant ships, one of which had 
motor transport as deck cargo. Our picture shows the two ships sunk (centre) as they 
appeared to a reconnaissance aircraft the next day. 


Besides 
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TOKYO BOMBED: AN AIR VIEW OF JAPAN’S CROWDED CAPITAL. 


eked t | 
wen 
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LIKE A BOLT FROM THE BLUE, U.S. BOMBERS RAID TOKYO, WITH ITS 7,000,000 INHABITANTS, AND ATTACK OTHER 
GREAT CITIES: AN AIR VIEW OF THE CAPITAL, WITH ITS THREE BRIDGES ACROSS THE SUMIDA. 


The sensational bombing raid on Tokyo and other big Japanese cities on April 18 were incendiaries. In the last three, buildings were machine-gunned. What 
had immediate repercussions on the capital. How many raiders appeared over damage was suffered at Tokyo is not yet known, but Berlin radio said signifi 
Tokyo, or from whence they came like a bolt from the blue, was a mystery. cantly that the Japanese Government were providing funds for rebuilding fac 
They were assumed to have been launched from American aircraft-carriers and tories. Although the centre of the city was rebuilt with many concrete sky 
their numbers were estimated at sixty in Tokyo. They flew low enough for scrapers after the 1923 earthquake, most of the city is described as “ tinder 
the U.S. insignia on their wings to be identified. Tokyo, with its 7,000,000 boxes."" There are only three bomb-proof shelters, one for the Emperor and 
inhabitants, was attacked first, Kobe, 376 miles to the west, Japan's largest one each for the German and Italian Embassies. There are only three bridges, 
port, two hours later. Other cities visited and bombed were Yokohama, site and if these are bombed there is no means of evacuation for the masses The 
of big shipyards, Nagoya. site of the big aircraft factories of Kawanishi, Mitsu- Emperor was said to be “composed, but undoubtedly greatly concerned,’ and 
bishi, and others, Wakayama, Japan's second city, where are many war fac- received General Tojo, the Prime Minister, after a tour of inspection in those 
tories, Shiga, and Yokkaishi. It is reported that most of the bombs dropped districts of the capital which had been hit 
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NCE more the problems of air co-opera- 
tion have been raised in acute form in 
the Far East. This is particularly true as 
regards our naval forces, which have just 
suffered a serious loss in the engagement off 
Trincomalee. Our ground forces in Burma 
are also in difficulties for want of air co-opera- 
tion, but there the question is not so much 
one of doctrine as of the situation in which 
these forces find themselves, with very bad 
road communications, and the Japanese in command of the 
Irrawaddy delta and the port of Rangoon. It can readily 
be seen that it is no easy task to afford them regular and 
adequate air support. At sea this is not the case. We 
have just lost two valuable cruisers to dive-bombers in an 
attack in which not a single Japanese torpedo-carrying aero- 
plane was employed, and this at a time when we were being 
told on all hands that the dive-bomber was practically 
obsolete. It may be objected that this statement was made 
mainly as regards the Army, to which I would retort that 
I have just been told on good authority of the 
Germans forcing their way across the Perekop 
Isthmus into the Crimea largely with the aid of 
the dive-bomber. But let us return for a moment 
to the naval aspect. 

With the Germans, the Italians, and fhe 
Japanese, the dive-bomber is a major weapon 
against shipping, including warships. And it is an 
extremely effective weapon, not only in its purely 
destructive tactics, but also in its influence upon 
strategy planned in waters where it is likely to 
be encountered. In this respect it is of even more 
importance in thé Mediterranean than in the Indian 
Ocean. Not only is our torpedo-carrying aircraft 
notoriously slow and old-fashioned ; we are also 
without a dive-bomber as an adjunct to it, while, on 
the other hand, our naval forces in the Mediterranean 
are liable to attack by swarms of these highly 
dangerous pests. So the handicap consists in our 
enemy’s immunity as well as in our constant 
exposure. I cannot express the Navy’s point of 
view with as much confidence as the Army’s, but 
I feel convinced the two are in one respect 
similar. They do not ask for types as much 
as for performances and results. They want aircraft 
for their carriers producing certain results, and the 
support of shore-based aircraft producing certain 
results. Whether or not the Navy should com- 
pletely take over Coastal Command in addition to 
its operational control is a subject which may be 
argued one way or the other, but it does not touch 
the core of the particular problem in view. No 
further integration of the two Services would have 
any effect unless Coastal Command were provided 
with the necessary aircraft, and that could be done 
without such integration. It all reduces itself to 
the old story of the starvation of the sister-Services 
in respect of the air arm. The Navy and Coastal 
Command want a dive-bomber, a better torpedo- 
carrier, and, I presume also, a better fighter for 
use in aircraft-carriers. For its own duties of 
reconnaissance and ordinary bombing, the Coastal 
Command “ Hudson” would probably be good 
enough if these other wants were met. 

This is in some respects even 
more serious than the straits of 
the Army. The warships and cargo- 
boats we have been losing take a very 
long time to replace, and their 
material loss hampers us severely, 
even if we do not lose a large pro- 
portion of their trained crews. It is 
not, I trust, callous to say that 
victory is put further away by the 
sinking of warships and other vessels 
on the scale of the recent Pacific 
and Indian Ocean calamities than by 
the losses in men suffered in Malaya 
and Indonesia. There is another 
point to be considered regarding the 
loss of the ‘Cornwall’? and the 
“ Dorsetshire.”” It has been stated 
that the aircraft which sank them 
were double - purpose fighters and 
dive-bombers which, according to 
good evidence, were used for the first 
time from the deck of an aircraft- 
carrier. This is certainly proof of 
the enemy’s initiative and inventive- 
ness. Of course, it must be recognised 
that the Japanese are fighting in 
what they have made their own 
waters with their best equipment. 
Their aircraft-carrier bore very many 
more aeroplanes than our ancient 
“Hermes.” That is the penalty 
suffered by the combatant fighting 
on the circumference of his circle an 





opponent close to his centre. But 4 view oF THE YENANGYAUNG OILFIELD, 20 MILES NORTH OF MAGWE, WHICH WAS BLOWN UP BY 
that, too, is not a very good argument) = ggyeRAL ALEXANDER’S FORCES ON APRIL 


when other events of not much longer 


we have fought closer to our centre 
than when we failed to stop the 


“ Gneisenau,” the ‘ Scharnhorst,” Seen pouring reinforcements in 
and the “ Pring Eugen” from yp the Irrawaddy, at the ‘southern end of the oilfields, and produced a =. year. 


passing up the Channel? The entire oilfield was 
quality of the attack seems to be 
in question when our ships go 
to the bottom and the enemy's continue to sail the 
seas. And if this is so, it must be the material which 
is deficient. 

I am far from suggesting that in naval warfare the dive- 
bomber is all-important. To consider land warfare now, it 
is even less a necessity in all circumstances, and it has to 
some extent lost the terrific effect which it possessed at the 
opening of this war. It has proved very vulnerable to 
fighters, but it is still not excessively vulnerable to ground 
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fire. To steady troops it is no longer a terror unless em- 
ployed in vast numbers, as it apparently was against the 
Russians in the Perekop Isthmus. Yet, because a weapon 
of war is meeting with increased opposition, that is no 
reason for-hastily abandoning it without a thorough test 
of its possibilities of development. As an adjunct to other 
arms I am convinced that the dive-bomber may still be 
formidable, and if it should strike a weak sector of a front 
without serious fighter opposition—as may easily happen 
in a long campaign over a wide area—its effect is likely to 
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The low-level bomber is another necessity 
for co-operation with land forces. We want 
something better than the “ Blenheim,” a 
wonderful little bomber in its day, but which 
has nearly served its turn. Some soldiers, 
indeed, think that the low-level bomber is 
likely to be the superior of the dive-bomber 
for Army purposes, and altogether less vul- 
nerable. If so, it has the additional re- 
commendation that it can be used for purposes 
other than close co-operation. In fact, there is no reason 
why it should not become the standard all-purpose light 
bomber. But, once again, the Army asks for results. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted that it is not the province 
of a General Staff to deal in mechanical technicalities. Even 
as regards its own weapons it asks for qualities only : 
in a tank, for instance, such-and-such a speed, mileage, 
thickness of armour, gun or guns, capacity and view from 
turret. These qualities it demands from its technicians, 
who tell it how far its requirements can be met. The 
General Staff does not and should not specify the 
nature or horse-power of the engine or the number 











ARMIES HAD CONTACTED AT TAUNGDWINGYI. 
(Map copyright by “ The Times.”) 
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Burma. According to a Chungking mange, five and 


be shattering. It also appears possible that the full poten- 
tialities of what are called anti-personnel bombs have not 
yet been fully explored. At all events, the cry in favour of 
specialisation is insincere. We probably employ more 
types of aircraft than the Germans, and they can afford the 
dive-bomber. The ideal is, of course, an aircraft with most 
of the qualities of a fighter, which can defend itself with 
a good prospect of success against the hostile fighter sent 
to destroy it. 


17, TO PREVENT IT FALLING INTO JAPANESE HANDS. THE 

WHOLE OILFIELD PRODUCED 275,000,000 GALLONS OF CRUDE OIL ANNUALLY. 

ago are taken into account. For could aa “Sia O a enten of defensive cg ry ania forced 
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backwards mile by mile, and 
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of wheels in the track. And if this is the case with 
a tank, about which it knows a great deal, it is 
still more so with an aircraft. It can only ask for 
an aircraft capable of doing certain things. But 
there is this difference in our case, that while our 
General Staff can to a large extent get what it 
wants from the Ministry of Supply, and has its own 
representatives in the Ministry for the purpose, it 
has had very much greater difficulties in getting 
what it wants from the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, through the Air Ministry. 

I am not an extremist; in fact, I have been 
accused of being too much in favour of compromise. 
That is because I believe that compromise must 
enter into all forms of war production. From the 
philosophical point of view it must be apparent 
that, since total war embraces all activities and 
resources, it can never reach its final goal. The 
insatiable is logically incapable of being satiated. 
Therefore compromise there must be. I was, I 
think, one of the first to question the giant-bomber 
policy, but when I hear those who feel as I do 
regarding the plight of. both the Army and the 
Navy declaring that the remedy is “‘ the abolition 
of the big. bomber,”’ still more when I hear people 
say—as a few, but many fewer, do say—‘ stop 
bombing Germany and support the sister-Services,”’ 
I can only feel glad that no one is likely to listen 
to them. Even if the policy were correct, we could 
not adopt it now. We have been building up a 
fleet of bombers for the purpose during a winter 
which gave us singularly few opportunities to ex- 
ploit it. Now the spring offensive in the air has 
begun, and is being prosecuted continuously and 


THE JAPANESE ROUTES OF ADVANCE, BY THE IRRAWADDY with vigour. It must goon. It is without doubt 
WITH THE BURMA OILFIELDS AND MANDALAY THE doing damage, and though Germany is a larger, 
ON APRIL 17 THE BRITISH FORCES DESTROYED THE SOUTHERN 
ON APSIL 20 THE BRITISH LINE WAS SOUTH 
ELA, NORTH OF MYOHLA, AND BOTH German, we are now bombing heavily while the 


more dispersed and more distant target from the 
British point of view than Britain is from the 


Germans are scarcely bombing at all. Soon there 
may be large numbers of American squadrons taking 
a hand from British bases. But we 
must have proportion. The Army 
and the Navy must no longer be 
sacrificed to the big bomber. If our 
growing air strength permits us to 
maintain or even increase the number 
of big bombers while at the same time 
meeting the demands of the other 
Services, and also to provide the 
personnel for both, well and good. If 
it does not do so, then it will be 
necessary to limit the production of 
big bombers. On the naval side 
alone, failure to do so would in such 
a case result in such heavy losses 
that no shipbuilding programme could 
keep in sight of them. What the 
consequences of that would be to 
these islands, it is not hard to 
estimate. Do not let us lose the war 
on a point of doctrine. 

1 believe things are now actually 
moving in the right direction, but 
the question remains whether this 
movement has not been too long 
delayed or is rapid enough even yet. 
It is really a matter for bitter re- 
proach that we should have allowed 
ourselves to reach so dangerous a 
plight after over two and a half 
years of war, and after such colossal 
effort and expenditure. One change 
in the machinery of war, the creation 
of a Combined General Staff, as 
recently advocated by Sir Edward 
Grigg in The Times, with full edi- 
torial support, might hurry us along 
the road, on which we have dallied 
on «0 long. It might certainly be 
he was compelled to expected to bring out a further 

———— has integration of the three fighting 
lies 270 miles Services, and it is in this matter of 
annual output of the air co-operation that integration 
been the main supply is most urgently needed. The 
writings of many air correspondents, 
often not without some obvious 
official or semi-official inspiration, show a remark- 
able lack of appreciation of the problems facing the 
Army and the Navy in this respect, and, indeed, 
of all military and naval strategy and tactics. It 
may well be that a Combined General Staff would 
bring us nearer to the ideal of a single Service, with 
all its branches still directed by its own experts, but 
interlocking with the others in a_ perfect fighting 
mechanisin. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


n:...————————— 


ADMIRAL PHILIPPE AUBOYNEAU. 
Admiral Auboyneau, who replaces 
Admiral Muselier as National Com- 
missioner for the Free French Navy, 
on the latter’s resignation, is forty- 

On the outbreak of hostilities 
he was liaison officer with the British 
Fleet at Alexandria. He has latterly 
been in charge of Free French naval 

units in the Pacific. 


MR. CASEY WITH A GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION, 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THEIR EQUIPMENT 
DURING A VISIT TO THE SOUTHERN COMMAND. 
The Prime Minister, accompanied by General Marshall, United States Army Chief of Staff, Mr. R. C. Casey, 
Minister of State, General Sir Bernard Paget, Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, and other senior officers, 
spent a day recently visiting troops in the Southern Command. 


ASKING 


THE CONFIRMATION OF THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL : 
GIVING THE BLESSING AT THE END OF THE SERVICE. 


The election of Dr. Temple, former Archbishop of York, as Archbishop of Canterbury was confirmed on Friday, April 17, at 
The cerenony was attended by the Lord Mayor of London, ecclesiastical 


special service in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
end that 


dignitaries, and “those learned in the Law,” all robed and seated at a long rectangular table. 
Dr. Temple was described as Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and he brought the ceremony to a close by pronouncing the blessing 
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BRIG.-GENERAL RALPH ROYCE. 
General Royce, for some time an observer 
with the British Forces in Britain and 
Libya, was the man who volunteered to 
lead the thirteen U.S. bombers which flew 
2000 miles from bases in Australia to 
attack Japanese bases at Manila, Cebu, 
Davao and Batangas. He had barely 
alighted on his return when he was handed 

the D.F.C. (U.S.A.) 


ee oe 


VISITING TROOPS IN ENGLAND: 
VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, 
CHIEF OF STAFF, AND AIR MARSHAL 


At different points they were joined by 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM LEAHY. 
The United States Ambassador in 
Vichy, Admiral Leahy, has been 
recalled by President Roosevelt ‘‘ for 
consultation,” following the announce- 
ment that Laval is again in power in 
France. Admiral Leahy has been 
Ambassador to Vichy since early 
1941, and has carried out his diffi- 

cult task with admirable tact. 


GENERAL 
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It was not until the 


(L. TO R.) AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR C. PORTAL, 
MARSHALL, U.S. 
SIR ARTHUR BARRATT. 


Czech award, the “Order of the White Lion.” 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP 


es 


PEOPLE IN 


SIR OWEN DIXON. 
It has been announced by Mr. Curtin, the 
Australian Prime Minister, that the King 
has approved the appointment of Sir 
Owen Dixon, Justice of the High Court 
of Australia, as Minister to the United 
States. Sir Owen is fifty-five years of 
age, and he succeeds Mr. R. C. 4 
who leaves England shortly to take up his 
new ministerial post in the Middle East. 
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THE NEWS. 


GENERAL VON RUNDSTEDT. 
General Rundstedt, the man who 
broke down the gallant Polish resist- 
ance, whose army broke through 
the French defences at Sedan, and 
who led his troops in the first Ukraine 
push, has been appointed to com- 
mand the German forces in France. 
This may be considered a significant 

move on the part of Berlin. 
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ARMY 


|} them Mahatma Gandhi 
cordial meeting 


MR. CHURCHILL, 
MARSHALL, ON A TOUR OF 
PRIME MINISTER WITH A MAJOR-GENERAL, 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, the new Chief of Combined Operations, and also Air Chief-Marshal 


Sir Charles Portal, A.O.C. Royal Air Force. Sir Charles Portal has recently been presented with the highest 
General Marshall has returned to the United States. 


Sir Stafford 


ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAL 
INSPECTION: THE 


oT aa STAFFORD CRIPPS WITH MR. GANDHI: A PICTURE TAKEN 
AFTER THEIR MEETING IN 
a | During Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission to India, for discussions on the country’s 


DELHI RECENTLY. 


defence and other matters, he met all the Indian party leaders, and amongst 
Our picture shows the two leaving after their 


now, is safely back in England 
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“OUR FLAG ON THIS BELEAGUERED FORTRESS STILL FLIES”: 
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CORREGIDOR ISLAND, THE ROCKY, THREE-MILE-LONG, TREE-CLAD FORTRESS IN MANILA BAY, WHICH HAS EARNED 
IMPERISHABLE FAME BY ITS STUBBORN DEFENCE AGAINST COUNTLESS JAP ATTACKS BY AIR AND SEA. 


ee 


et 


> 
7 THE STATION HOSPITAL ON CORREGIDOR, LATER 


DEEP IN THE ROCK, WHICH CONTAINS EVERY REQUIRE- 


* 
A VIEW OF THE ISLAND, WITH FORT MILLS ON THE LEFT BEYOND THE FILIPINO VILLAGE OF SAN Jose BARRIO. CONCEALED 
AMID LUXURIANT TROPICAL FOLIAGE AND TREES ARE GUN EMPLACEMENTS, A.-A. BATTERIES AND MACHINE-GUNS. 


WHIC 
THE MILITARY BARRACKS, OVERLOOKING MANILA BAY, INSID 
ING FORT MILLS. TROOPS WERE REMOVED saedecene 
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FROM BEHIND THE BOMB-WRECKED ROOFS OF THE MILITARY HOSPITAL IS A VIEW . ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MILITARY HOSPITAL AFTER THE JAPS DESTROYED IT, DESPITE 
{ b y , DES 
OF THE BATAAN PENINSULA AND MOUNT MARIVELES TOWERING BEYOND. ' a THE RED CROSS FLAG. THE INMATES HAD BEEN EVACUATED. 


IP A cB co nt vv os p sstenec Mt 5 came ease REI dion : — 


After a three-months' magnificent resistance against an overwhelming Jap ‘army, capture or death, and added that in their last battle they faced odds of more 
on April 9 General Wainwright, MacArthur's successor, was forced to retreat than’ six to one. It was reported that General Yamashita had fresh shock 
from Bataan Peninsula to Corregidor Island, the U.S. last Philippine sfrong- troops, amounting to about 135,000 men, new tanks and further air support. 
hold. The U.S. War Department issued a statement that the situation On the 10th President Roosevelt acknowledged a ‘‘ grand message’ from 
‘indicated the probability that the defences on Bataan had been overcome.” Wainwright. “Our flag on this beleaguered fortress still flies.’ The sheer 
Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, disclosed that 36,853 gallant men ‘faced weight of the enémy attack had overcome “ the dogged resistance of the 
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CORREGIDOR—U.S. BASTION IN PHILIPPINES, STANDS DEFIANT. 
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Pen ne aapemretnta Rr oe Tha Nt acer meta aat iim Cop as toe ee - —— — 
a A VIEW OF BATAAN PENINSULA, WITH MOUNT MARIVELES, AS SEEN FROM CORREGIDOR ISLAND. ON APRIL 9, GENERAL 
WAINWRIGHT, FACING ODDS OF OVER SIX TO ONE, HAD TO RETREAT TO THE FORTRESS OF CORREGIDOR. 


or 
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BOMBED BY THE JAPS. THERE IS A SAFE HOSPITAL, 
MENT FOR A SIEGE AND EVEN HAS ‘TROLLEY-TRAMS. 
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THE NATIVE FILIPINO VILLAGE OF SAN JOSE BARRIO, HOUSES MOSTLY NESTLING IN THE TREES MR STIMSON, t 


MINISTER OF WAR, HAS HIGHLY PRAISED THE COURAGE OF FILIPINO SOLDIERS, TRAINED BY GENERAL MACARTHUR. 


SSS SSE EES a rs — 


WHICH HOUSED U.S. SOLDIERS AND FILIPINOS GUARD- 
INSIDE THE ROCK WHEN RAIDS BEGAN. 


ee ee 


FORT MILLS, WITH ITS RETRACTING PLATFORM, ABLE 


WRECKED BY ENEMY BOMBERS. THE GENERAL SY © one OF THE BIG 12-IN. GUNS ON 
TO BLOW ANY WARSHIP OUT OF THE SEA 


GENERAL MACARTHUR’S BUNGALOW, 
CHILD SAFE IN AN AIR-RAID SHELTER. TO ROTATE TO ANY POINT, AND 


WAS AT HIS POST ELSEWHERE, HIS WIFE AND 


hungry and exhausted defenders,"’ General MacArthur said in Melbourne. General, in an Order of the Day, said, ‘‘ Corregidor can and will. be held 
“No army has ever done so much with so little.’ Some 3500 marines and It will be defended with all the resources at our command." It bristles with 
bluejackets had been taken to Corregidor, but men and, nurses were savagely big 12-in. guns skilfully camouflaged in forest growths, with A.-A. guns, 
machine-gunned in the sea when swimming to the Island. On the 13th and other defences. Deep in the rock is a town containing barracks, stores, 
and 14th Corregidor suffered twenty-two raids, but shot down several ‘planes power station, hospital, munition stores, artesian well, dwellings, and even a 
and sunk boats waiting to steal across the Bay of Manila. On the 16th the trolley-tram service. The doubt lies in its munition and food resources 
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‘“ 1 HAVE NEVER KNOWN THE EQUAL OF THOSE ‘ 1GOROTS!’”.: SOME OF THE NATIVES 








A FIGHT TO THE LAST: THE BATAAN 
FILIPINO TROOPS IN THE 





j OF THE PHILIPPINES SO HIGHLY .PRAISED BY GENERAL MACARTHUR. , 


BATAAN DESOLATION : A CIVILIAN COMMUNITY ON THE PENINSULA BATTERED INTO RUINS A 
BY THE CONSTANT ASSAULTS OF JAPANESE BOMBERS. 




















bane JAPANESE PRISONERS COME IN 


FOR QUESTIONING: MANY ARE DRESSED ONLY f 


IN LOIN-CLOTHS SO AS TO BE ABLE TO TRAVEL LIGHT. 








JAPANESE PRISONERS IN BATAAN: BRIG.-GENERAL CLINTON PIERCE (LEFT) 
QUESTIONS SOME JAPANESE SOLDIERS CAPTURED DURING ONE OF THE 
MANY BATTLES. 
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A “ MOLOTOV COCKTAIL” FOR A JAPANESE TANK: AN AMERICAN SOLDIER, IN A SLIT LINES OF ANTI-TANK DEFENCES: DEFENCES SUCH AS THESE, WHICH STRIP THE TRACKS 
TRENCH, AWAITS HIS OPPORTUNITY TO HURL HIS WEAPON, FROM TANKS, MADE THE JAPS PAY DEARLY FOR THEIR ADVANCES. 





One of the heroic stories of the war, the defence of the Bataan Peninsula, 
drew to a close on April 9, when General Wainwright was obliged to give 
ground before the irresistible onslaught of vastly superior enemy forces. 
No resistance as yet opposed to the Japanese advance is to be compared 
for tenacity with this, for, since Manila fell in the first days of this year, 


the American and Filipino troops have stood at bay against overwhelming 
odds. Short of food, sick of malaria, and without hope of reinforcements, 
they have fought on-—and are still fighting on-as guerillas—until their capacity 
to fight was destroyed, and by so doing they have kept occupied some 
100,000 of the enemy who would otherwise have been attacking elsewhere. 
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ARMY MAKES HISTORY. U.S. AND 
DEFENCE OF BATAAN. 
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THE VICTIMS OF JAPAN AGGRESSION IN AN OPEN-AIR HOSPITAL : AFTER RECEIVING 
MEDICAL ATTENTION THEY WERE BEDDED IN THIS OPEN-AIR WARD. 


Se — 


E A BATAAN VILLAGE LIGHTED UP BY FLAMES: AFTER THE COLLAPSE OF ORGANISED & 
AMERICAN AND FILIPINO DEFENCE, JAPANESE BOMBERS SET FIRE TO BATAAN. 
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THE ‘“‘ONE-MAN ARMY CAPTAIN ART WERMUTH (LEFT), WHO ‘IS CREDITED WITH HAVING 
UNTED FOR 100 OF THE JAPANESE INVADERS. 


A ~~ ? 
a a 4 . xa | MASS DURING THE BATTLE FOR BATAAN : THE REV. WILLIAM CUMMINGS READS 
oie 4 # THE LESSON WHILST BITTER FIGHTING GOES ON FOR THE PENINSULA, 
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OF A U.S. ANTI-TANK COMPANY LYING IN AMBUSH IN THE TROPICAL 


FROM THE FOX-HOLES OF BATAAN : FOUR MEN OF THE GALLANT PHILIPPINE DEFENCE AMBUSH: MEN 
UNDERGROWTH OF THE BATAAN PENINSULA. 


ARMY DUCK AS JAPANESE SHRAPNEL WHISTLES OVERHEAD. 


It was General MacArthur who began this heroic stand, and when he was The whole army of Bataan fought as one man, and if they suffered heavy 
promoted to higher responsibilities, General Wainwright upheld the standard casualties one may be sure that those they inflicted were far greater. The 
he set. The fighting qualities of the Filipinos are beyond praise, and the survivors, about 65,000 troops and civilians, are probably prisoners, but 
way they sat on top of the U.S. tanks to direct them caused General General Wainwright, with a certain percentage of those who managed to 
MacArthur to exclaim, ‘‘I have never known the equal of those ‘Igorots'! "’ escape, is continuing the battle on the island fortress of Corregidor. 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: 10—A HANDLEY z PAG 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 
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AMONG THE R.A.F’S HEAVIEST BOMBERS, “HALIFAXES” HAVE POUNDED ENEMY TARGETS OVER BERI 


Designed and manufactured by the famoys Handley- Page Company, the 
** Halifax,” to quote the “ Aeroplane,” ‘is an all-metal mid-wing monoplane in 
the same class as the Short ‘ Stirling,’ its fellow-heavyweight in Bomber Com- 
mand.” This Handley- Page product has a comparatively short, but shapely, 
fuselage, and certain angularities in design suggest that quantity production was 


an important consideration even in the blue-print stage. Slow by comparison | 
with the modern fighter, ‘‘ Halifaxes"’ are largely dependent on their weight of 
fire and manceuvrability when attacked. ‘ When in action,” says the “ Aero- 
plane,” “the custom is to have a controller in the astral dome. He directs 
the pilot as to when he should take evasive action during each individual attack." 
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“ HALIFAX ” 


SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. TuRNER. 
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The “ Halifax"’ is very roomy inside, and another feature which makes this 
machine so popular with its crews is its warmth in cold weather or when flying 
at a high altitude. Armament includes a two-gun Boulton Paul turret in the 
nose above the bomb-aimer's position, and, in the tail, another Boulton Paul 
turret mounting four guns. The ammunition carried is very considerable, while 
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AFTER A_ RAID. 


THE BALTIC PORTS TO NORTHERN ITALY. 


its bomb-load is nothing if not formidable. The crew carried usually numbers 
seven, but can be reduced to six according to the type of operation. On the 
ground a crew of eight is responsible for maintenance. Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Merlin’’ engines 
have once again proved their world-famous efficiency and contributed greatly 
to the many “ Halifax"’ successes over enemy and enemy-occupied territory. 
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THE “SURCOUF” LOST; PICTURES OF SEA, LAND AND AIR WARFARE. 





Fi acne pe? 
THE WORLD’S BIGGEST SUBMARINE, THE FRENCH “‘ SURCOUF,’”’ WHOSE LOSS WAS ANNOUNCED ON APRIL 18 FROM FREE FRENCH NAVAL HEADQUARTERS. THE “SURCOUF’’ WAS 361 FT. 
LONG, CARRIED A CREW OF 150, AND A SMALL SEAPLANE. HER CRUISING RANGE WAS 12,000 MILES. 
The “Surcouf,” designed by M. Roquebert, was the largest submarine in the world, having a surface was 18 knots, submerged, 10 knots. A radius of 12,000 miles was claimed for the ship and during her 
displacement of 2880 tons. Submerged, her displacement was 4304 tons. The length of the “ Surcouf” trials she underwent an endurance cruise of 5000 miles from Cherbourg to Agadir, Dakar and Konakri 
was 361 ft. and she carried a crew of 150. Her armament was formidable and included two &- in. in November 1932. During another test the “Surcouf” remained submerged for a period of sixty 
guns, two anti-aircraft guns, and twenty-two torpedoes. In addition, this famous French submarine hours. Since 1940, when she arrived in ap English port, this famous vessel has done much invaluable 
carried a small seaplane. Despite her size, she could dive in two minutes. On the surface her speed work for the Allies, and her loss is a grievous one for the Free French Navy. 
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A RUSSIAN BATTLEFIELD: A SCENE OF COMPLETE DESOLATION AS THE BODIES OF MEN AND THE FORMS OF DERELICT TANKS LIE PARTIALLY COVERED BY THE STILL DEEP SNOW. 
THOUSANDS OF UNBURIED SOLDIERS TURN RUSSIA’S FIELDS INTO ONE HUGE CEMETERY. - 

It is nearly a year since Germany launched her treacherous attack on the Soviet Union; nearly a everything of beauty in the country they were invading. The battlefields of the Soviet Union are vast, 

r of unceasing battles, during which both sides have lost a tremendous amount of men killed. vast cemeteries of unburied dead, still covered by a protecting mantle of snow, but soon to become 

or some months the Germans were victorious, pushing forward into the heart of Russia, but then, huge areas of brown earth and green grass polluted by the stinking bodies of the dead. As the 

ussians an the counter- German Army retreats it leaves mote and more of its numbers behind it, and the general scene of 


at the inning of winter, the tide turned; with the first the R beg: 
lorced the invader back. Thousands of Germans are now lying disaster is heightened by the wreckage of tanks, guns and Fay of aH kinds. Retribution is 


in their hours of triumph. 


offensive ich slowly but gurely has { 
dead beneath the snow, t very men who, last summer, were helping to murder and stalking the invader with a ruthless determination worthy of 


A GERMAN U-BOAT DOCKS IN AN ATLANTIC SHELTER: U-BOATS WHICH RETURN FROM “GOOD APPETITE" BOMBS: NOT A WEAPON OF DESTRUCTION, BUT AN ENORMOUS FOOD 


A CRUISE ARE OVERHAULED IN THESE HUGE CONCRETE BASES. CONTAINER FOR THE RELIEF OF GERMAN TROOPS ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 


Accordi to the German caption, the above photograph shows a U-boat which has docked in one of This strange-looking bomb, on which is written “‘ Good ‘ed losive but contains coffee, 
the huge conctete shelters built on the Atlantic coast. Each week there are boats which return from their chocolate, meat, spirits, etc. It is carried under an ame ~_? nny Fg ar Bnd was taken the 
attacks on shipping, sometimes with hardly any fuel and dangerously damaged, and in these shelters plane was about to take off to drop the bomb on an icebound island for the relief of the German 
hundreds of workers and “ground personnel of the U-boat Arm” overhaul them. The Germans say that garrison. There have been many stories lately of German attempts to d food and ammunition to 
they return to the shelter with traces of their long journey chewing on them and that they go out as their armies cut off by the Russians on the Eastern Front, but so active is Red Air Force that very 
fresh as the day on which they first put to sea. y do not say that some never return. few of these relief aircraft get through. 
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PACK~ HORSES IN INVASION EXERCISES : 


HOOVES VERSUS WHEELS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON. NEWS 











STEADY DOES IT! HORSES. AND MEN OF THE NORTHERN COMMAND’S PACK # 


TRANSPORT COMPANY NEGOTIATING A STIFF AND AWKWARD-LOOKING INCLINE. + Si 


THE PACK TRAIN 
PASSING 













THROUGH A 
LANE IN WOODED 
COUNTRY. 
EACH HORSE 
CARRIES 320 LB. 



























A FULLY-LADEN PACK-HORSE DESCENDING A STEEP SHELF OF SAND 
DURING SOME RECENT REALISTIC EXERCISES IN THE NORTHERN 





) THE HORSES MUST BE “ ACCLIMATISED” TO ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 
HERE THEY ARE SEEN MOVING ALONG THE EDGE OF A SANDPIT. 
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SURE-FOOTED PACK-HORSES OF THE COMPANY MAKING THEIR WAY UNAIDED 
UP A STEEP PATH IN ROUGH WOODED COUNTRY. 





COMMAND, 














LEADING HORSES THROUGH A SMOKE-SCREEN REPRESENTING TEAR-GAS. THE 
TROOPS WEAR MASKS; THE HORSES ARE SAID TO BE IMMUNE FROM TEAR-GAS. 








Above are pictures taken recently of the Northern Command's Pack Transport 
Company in realistic exercises. This Pack Transport Company is one of the most 
interesting in the Army, and in action their duty would be to carry all water 
and food supplies and ammunition over country where wheeled transport would 


be impossible. The horses have been recruited from stables all over the country 
and many of them, in the days before the war, carried their owners to hounds. 
Now they have the less interesting task of carrying 320 |b. dead weight over 
difficult going. One pack-horse company can carry 27 tons in all. 
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1. REALISM IN THE TECHNIQUE OF BATTLE DRILL AS TAUGHT AT A DIVISIONAL SCHOOL : 


THE “KILLING GROUND" IN AN “ENEMY’’' TOWN IN STREET FIGHTING, WHERE 


THE ATTACKERS, HAVING SEIZED KEY-POINTS, SWEEP THE FRONTS OF HOUSES FROM BREN-GUN POSTS, WHILE MEN ‘‘ MOUSEHOLE"' THROUGH ROOFS FROM THE BACK. 
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3. ARMED WITH TOMMY-GUNS AND RIFLES, A HOUSE-CLEARING PARTY HAS ENTERED BY THE ROOF. THE LEADER FIRES THROUGH THE FLOOR TO THE ROOM BELOW, BRINGING 
DOWN THE CEILING. ANOTHER PREPARES TO SHOOT DOWN THE STAIRS, AND A THIRD DROPS FROM THE ROOF. 


Realism in modern training of the Army was first introduced by General 
Alexander. now commanding the Army in Burma. Various forms of battle 
training are being taught to British troops in the most thorough manner, 
and above our special artist has sketched a divisional school of battle drill, 
where offensive street fighting is carried out by troops using live ammunition, 
armed with Bren-guns, mortars, tommy-guns and hand grenades For the 


purpose of such drills battalions attend the divisional school, and cleared 
bombed areas are selected for the training-ground. A sub-unit is given 4 
block or defence area to clear of the “enemy,” and the attackers, having 
seized key-points in the street area held by the enemy, establish positions 
for neutralising fire by Bren-gun posts which sweep the fronts either side of 
the road. Clearing-party sections gradually work up the houses from the 
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TECHNIQUE OF STREET FIGHTING: OUR MODERN ARMY | JU 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU DURING 
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1Y | UNDERGOING TRAINING AT A SCHOOL OF BATTLE DRILL. 


URING 


| 


A BatTLe-DRILL OPERATION ‘“‘ SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.” 

















2. MEANTIME CLEARING SECTIONS, COVERED BY BREN GUNS, ATTACK THE BACKS OF HOUSES. IN CENTRE, A TRENCH-MORTAR PARTY SHOOTS UP A STRONG POINT. ON LEFT CROUCH 
— TWO DOORMEN WITH FIXED BAYONETS. A GRENADIER HURLS A BOMB, AFTER WHICH THEY FOLLOW THE LEADER WITH TOMMY-GUN. : 
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NG 4. IN CASES OF OBSTINATE RESISTANCE, A GRENADIER DASHES FORWARD UNDER COVERING FIRE, PLANTS A POWERFUL “STICKY'’ BOMB AGAINST THE WALL, AND DASHES FOR 

COVER (SEEN ON RIGHT), AFTER WHICH THE CLEARING DETACHMENT ATTACK THE OBJECTIVE. LIVE AMMUNITION IS USED THROUGHOUT THIS TRAINING 

red | back and either enter by doors or by ‘ mouseholes”’ from one roof to another. carried out in complicated conditions in which the advantage goes to the 
La Anybody who emerges from the houses, back or front, is shot down. The side of practised technique and revealing the most courageous leadership. 
ing four sketches show different phases of the drill, carried out, as is seen, in In this work bullets, bombs and incendiaries must all be employed at the 
ons absolute war conditions, except, of course, that the “enemy” is absent. right time and place and in certain cases shell-fire must be used at point. 


of Street fighting calls for a large measure of courage and initiative among blank range. Infantry battalions are all undergoing this form of training 
the small sub-units all working to a common plan. It is essentially a fine fight | to be prepared for every eventuality they expect to be called upon to face 
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THE POTENTIAL DANGER OF MALARIA-CARRYING MOSQUITOES: 
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=" Continued.) 

Leaving aside for the moment the methods for applying anti- 
larval treatment to standing water, we will say more on the three 
outstanding species in this country. Of these, Culex pipiens, a 
small brown mosquito, is by far the most common British species. 
The female deposits her “‘ egg-raft,’’ usually composed of 300 
eggs (No. 2), on practically any kind of standing water, whether 
clean or foul, but especially selects water-butts, garden-tanks, 
and water receptacles of moderate size. Whether she will affect 
very large tanks is a moot point. The egg-laying activities of 
Culex pipiens (No. 5) come to an end in October, when the females 
make their way into dwelling-houses, cellars, attics, sheds, etc., 
where they hibernate until the following spring. It is now a 
well-established fact, says Mr. Marshall, that under natural con- 
ditions, females of this species rarely, if ever, bite human beings. 
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GRADUALLY INCREASING IN SIZE; AND FINALLY THE PUPA EMERGING AS AN ADULT. 


I. THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A MOSQUITO: AS AN EGG DEPOSITED IN STATIC WATER; IN LARVAL STAGES, 





Their usual victims are birds. The next species of note is 
Theobaldia annulata an extremely large black-and-white mosquito, 
with conspicuous white rings on its legs (No. 6). It is widely 
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HE known mosquitoes of the world number~over 2000, which are divided into 
two “tribes,” the Anophelines and the Culicines, of which the former include 

all the species able to “‘carry’’ the disease of malaria from one person to another. 
In Britain, 30 species are identified, among which three are of special interest at the 
present time, for, as is generally known, they can only breed in water, and with the 
war has come the water-tank in the ¢apital and our big cities, while the drain 
on man-power will render the cleaning of ponds and other such breeding- grounds 
liable to be set aside. Throughout the past two decades, the habits of mosquitoes, 
especially of those species which are known to carry disease, have; attracted more and 
more attention. The larva of a mosquito hangs downward from the water-surface, 
breathing through a tail-like- tube 

(illustration No. 4), and, as it grows 





larger, it casts its skin four times, 
until it finally changes into a comma- 
shaped pupa, out of which the adult 
mosquito soon emerges (No. 7). The 
female, human-biting mosquito is 
easily distinguishable from the male by 
its conspicuous proboscis, a beak-like 
sheath which projects from the head 
and contains no fewer than six pointed 
instruments for piercing the skin and 
sucking the blood of human beings, 
animals, and birds (Nos. 5 and 6). The 
male, having less formidable weapons 
in its proboscis, has to depend on a 
vegetable diet. It should be noted that 
mosquitoes bite human beings and 
other animals because a meal of blood, 
in addition, of course, to mating, is an 
indispensable preliminary to the laying 
of fertile eggs. To this rule there are 
only three exceptions known, including 
the British species, Culex molestus, yet 
which is a voracious assailant of human 
beings. Of the 30 species known in 
these islands, on the authority of Mr. 
John Marshall, Director of the British 
Mosquito Control Institute, only one, 
Culex pipiens, which rarely, if ever, 
bites human beings, is at all likely to 
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breed in ordinary water-storage tanks, 
THE LARV# OF A MOSQUITO (MAGNIFIED } but the difficulty is that it closely 
resembles Culex molestus in appearance, 
The various species differ from one 
another in various ways, especially as 
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TIMES), SHOWING THE QUEER END-ATTACH- { 
MENT THROUGH WHICH THEY BREATHE. ) 
3 

regards the quality and environment of 
the water in which they deposit their eggs. As a result, some breed only in woodland 
pools, others only in rain-filled cavities in trees, and others, with an exceptionally 
long range of flight, only in stagnating sea-water. The average man, knowing nothing 
whatever of the fastidious habits of these pests, when he hears the “ ping" of a 
mosquito—especially if he has experienced their attentions in a warm climate— 
hastens to pour oil in his water-butt, whereas the visitors may have come from the 
pools of a neighbouring wood or from a salt-marsh. If he owns a pond and sprays 
oil on it, he may do much harm, for these and other natural collections of water are 
commonly tenanted by fish, water-bugs, and other creatures which devour the eggs 
and larvae of mosquitoes, and thus take the serious risk of killing benevolent ‘ mos- 


quito enemies" and so actually making the water suitable for mosquito propagation. 
(Continued above on right. 
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distributed; the female hibernates in buildings during winter 
months, and it is fierce in its attack on human beings. It resembles 
Culex pipiens also by breeding in both natural and artificial sites 
of water, but whereas the former is indifferent to clean or foul, 
Theobaldia almost exclusively selects water which has become 
contaminated with sewage or other nitrogenous matter. For 
example, tanks in which manure-water is kept for .ardening 
purposes in the summer months is frequently found infested with 
enormous numbers of these larve. The third species, Culex 
molestus, although closely resembling Culex pipiens in appearance, 
‘Continued below. __3 
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5- 
IT BITES BIRDS, BUT RARELY HUMAN BEINGS ; 


A FEMALE OF THE CULEX PIPIENS, MOST COMMON OF BRITISH MOSQUITOES. 





BUT CULEX MOLESTUS, SCARCELY 


DISTINGUISHABLE FROM IT, IS A MOSQUITO VAMPIRE, AND DANGEROUS. 
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EMERGENCY WATER-TANKS ERECTED IN LONDON FOR FIRE-FIGHTING IN A BOMBED , 
AREA, CULEX PIP/ENS MAY BREED IN THESE, BUT RARELY OTHER SPECIES. ‘ 





Continued.) 
differs profoundly in many biological respects. The females are aole to mate 
in a very small cage, and, although they are bloodthirsty and rapacious insects 
where human beings are concerned, they are able to lay fertile eggs without any 
preliminary blood-meal. Owing to the remarkable similarity in type between 
molestus and pipiens, both in their larval and adult forms, molestus was only 
detected in Europe in 1929, and five years later was discovered in England by 
Messrs. Marshall and Staley, of the British Mosquito Control Institute at Hayling 
Island, near Portsmouth. Since the outbreak of war, this pernicious pest has been 
found breeding in stagnant water at the low levels of London tube railways. Certain 
Continental observers in 1930 stated that it bred in flooded cellars and cesspools, 
in England in similar places, such as the underground tanks of a Thames-side laundry, 
and these and other observations are taken to indicate that molestus breeds, 
preferably in water which has been allowed to stagnate in dark, underground 
situations. Investigations as to the habits of this dangerous type are still 
proceeding. Thus, of the three British mosquito types associated with tanks 
or other standing water, Culex pipiens, which does not normally attack human beings 
breeds in either clear or foul water; Theobaldi lata almost exclusively 
in water contaminated by nitrogenous materia; and Culex molestus, so far as 
at present known, preferably in stagnant water located in dark, underground 
places. Mosquitoes can be prevented from breeding in various ways: notably, 
by draining away the water; by pouring oil, or mixing chemicals with it, 
when their larve are observed; or, in cases of small ponds where the above 
remedies are not convenient, by the use of a pond-life net, which can lift their eggs 
whenever perceived. The females of all the species now under discussion stick 
their eggs togecher while laying them, thus forming egg-rafts which float on the 
water until the larva hatch oft. By each of these methods the larv# are 
respectively suffocated, poisoned, or deported. When it comes to selection of 
method, discretion is needed. At the present time, when in all parts of the 
country water for fire-fighting purposes is being stored in tanks or reservoirs 
of varying sizes, some comparatively large, any unnecessary use of either oil 
or anti-larva chemicals would be a serious waste of materials and money. 
Moreover, even in cases where good reasons exist for the application of anti- 
larval treatment to water, it is of first importance that any substance or 
preparation employed should prove non-injurious to pumps, hoses, etc., of 
fire-fighting equipment, and also to the linings of the tanks themselves. In the 
particular case of tank-breeding mosquitoes no drainage problems are presented, 
but the selection of larvicidal substances requires special care, since they may 
be not only destructive to larv#, but to the apparatus and lining. At the 
present time when the use of asphalt and bituminous treatments for rendering 
storage tanks waterproof is ever extending, oiling of the water must on no 
account be resorted to where linings of bituminous type are in use. The 
variety of chemical preparations rccommended for anti-larva purposes is 
extensive, but most of such preparations, deadly as they may prove to be 
[Continued on right. 
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THEIR BREEDING, HABITS, AND METHODS OF EXTERMINATION. 




















~~ 2. THE FEMALE MOSQUITO DEPOSITS HER EGGS, WHICH STICK TOGETHER AND FORM | 
AN “‘ EGG-RAFT”’ OF OVER 300 EGGS. (MAGNIFIED 8 TIMES.) 4 
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SE 5 Continued.) 

eas of large, open-air tanks. It is trequently believed that mosquito-bites in Britain do not cause malaria 
or fever, but this is not correct. It was formerly not uncommon, and was generally termed ague, 
or marsh fever, accompanied by chilliness, increasing until the whole body shivered and the teeth 
chattered with cold, and a temperature of 104 degress or over could result. It was especially 
prevalent in the Fen districts of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. Whilst malaria is a world-wide 
disease, it should be noted that a mean daily temperature exceeding 60 deg. F. is necessary for the 
full propagation of the parasite in the mosquito, which explains its rarity in northern climes, except J 
during exceptionally hot Pa 
summers. In tropical 
lands its transmission 
of disease to man is the 
most serious count in 
the indictment against 
this pest. The death- 
roll due to fly-borne 
diseases is still a heavy 
one, and until the end 
of the last century, when 
the connection between 
the mosquito and dis- 
ease was first properly 
co-related, was much 
heavier. By carrying 
blood-parasitgs of vari- 
ous kinds from one 
person to another it has 
a dangerous reputation, 
including not only 
malaria but yellow fever, 
carried by the mosquito 


3- LARV#, SEEN HATCHING OUT FROM AN ‘“‘ EGG-RAFT,”’ WILL RISE TO THE SURFACE a 
AND BREATHE THROUGH THEIR ENDS UNTIL FULL-GROWN. 
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| 6, AN EXTREMELY LARGE BLACK-AND-WHITE MOSQUITO, WITH WHITE Aédes acgypti ; Papataci 
{ } RINGS ON ITS LEGS, THEOBALDIA ANNULATA, WHICH BREEDS IN SEWAGE #* gyre in Malta, and 
\ / OR FOUL WATER, AND IS A DANGEROUS TYPE. \ Kele-Aser in Indie and 
at et ; fh China, carried by a 
™ a ~ species of sand-fly ; and 
Continued.) ; African sleeping  sick- 
in the laboratory, are much too costly to be of any practical value. ness caused by the bite | 
But larvicides, based on coal-tar derivatives, which are both economical of the tsetse-fly. A & 7. A MALE MOSQUITO EMERGING FROM THE PUPA STAGE, WAITING FOR ITS 
and effective, are most commonly employed. In no case should method of distinguish- y WINGS TO DRY. ONLY THE FEMALES BITE, : \ 
any step be taken unless the presence of mosquito larva has been ing between midges, so <s ~~ ee one =, 
definitely ascertained. This offers no difficulty, for the larve are similar but smaller, and . a. ’* 
easily recognised by the unaided eye, and in the case of fire water- mosquitoes, is that the former when resting raise the front pair of legs and the. mosquito, the 
tanks and small bodies of water, can easily be entrusted to the spotting hind pair. For the information given here we are mainly indebted to Mr. John F. Marshall, O.B.E., 
activities of Scout and Guide organisations. As to the presence Founder and Director of the British Mosquito Control Institute, Hayling Island, whose pamphlet 
of larva, it should be remembered that no breeding of mosquitoes on “ Mosquito Breeding Possibilities of Static Water Supplies’’ has been circulated to all regional 
in openly-situated tanks can take place between the months of authorities and Fire offices. 
October to March inclusive, although, on the other hand, in basements 
and such underground situations, the possibility of Culex molestus 
making its appearance and causing annoyance even during the av 








winter months, is a possibility to be kept in mind. It is suggested . 
that water stored under such conditions should be periodically 

examined, and specimens of mosquito larve found submitted for expert 
examination. Having carefully considered the various entomological, engineering 
and other data which appear to be of special importance in regard to the 
mosquito-breeding possibilities of static water-tanks, the knowledge at present 
available may be summarised as follows: (1) It is not safe to assume, as is 
generally done, that the mosquito-breeding possibilities of (a4) an open-air 


: storage tank, and (b) a covered or basement tank are necessarily identical ; 
(2) Static water supplies in open-air tanks need never be changed or “ treated" 
| during the months of October to March inclusive, and rarely, if ever, during 


the other months. In any case, no such steps should ever be taken unless 
the presence of mosquito larv# has been definitely ascertained; (3) It seems 
: possible that static water stored in covered or basement tanks may be found 
to provide breeding facilities for the man-biting mosquito Culex molestus 
Static water thus stored should be periodically inspected and any larv# found 
submitted for expert examination; (4) If static water supplies (however stored) 
are allowed to become contaminated by sewage or other nitrogenous matter, 
they may become breeding places for the man-biting mosquito Theobaldia 
annulata. (5) Oiling of the surface of static water should on no account be 
resorted to if asphalt or bituminous rendering has been employed for water- 
proofing purposes; (6) Disinfectant fluids based on coal-tar derivatives form the 
most effective larvicides, and are usually added to the infested water in pro- 
portions varying (according to circumstances) from one part in 28,000 to one 
part in 50,000. In such low dilutions they should not be detrimental to 
asphalt or bituminous linings, but the advice of the contractor should be 
obtained in each particular case; (7) Mosquitoes may, of course, be prevented 
from breeding by covering storage tanks with fine-meshed netting, and thereby 
debarring the females from depositing a ce bo = bret agar a 

a uite impracticable in the-case 
method would not only be unnecessary but q P 7 i b 
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9. ANOTHER TYPE OF A BOMBED LONDON BASEMENT ADAPTED INTO A WATER RESERVOIR. , 
CARE IN TREATMENT OF ANTI-LARVA REMEDIES 18 OF IMPORTANCE. P| 
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? BOOKS OF THE DAY. We 








S there some- 
A thing in the 
atmosphere of the Near East, or its racial influences, 
that has a disruptive effect on men’s minds, causing them 
to break away from a brilliant career, renounce the 
world’s prizes, and retire—if not into the physical wilder- 
ness like the hermits of old—yet into comparative ob- 
scurity and some totally different form of service? A 
familiar example of such renunciation was that enigmatic 
man, Lawrence of Arabia. Another, differing in cir- 
cumstance and outlook, but presenting points of 
similarity, is revealed in ‘‘ DEEDES Bry.’’ A Study 
of Sir Wyndham Deedes, 1883-1923. By John Presland. 
With 8 Illustrations, and end-paper Maps of Anatolia 
and Palestine, Libya, and Gallipoli and the Dardan- 
elles (Macmillan ; 16s.). 


This is a story of deep interest, both personal 
and historical, which everyone should read, and it is 
also thoroughly authentic, for, when Sir Wyndham’s 
dislike of publicity and reluctance to be ‘‘ written-up ”’ 
had been overcome, he placed all his private records 
unreservedly in the author’s hands. His confidence 
has been justified. The book is not a complete 
biography to date, but covers the first of two distinct 
periods in his life, -up to the time when, in 1923, at 
the age of forty, he forsook the Near East for the 
East End, resigned from the Army, and gave up a 
high administrative position for philanthropic work 
in that unromantic quarter which Matthew Arnold 
(in his sonnet on East London) termed “ the squalid 
streets of Bethnal Green.’’ There, the man who had 
taken part (as Intelligence Officer) in ‘‘ the grandiose 
tragedy of Gallipoli,” helped to launch the Arab 
Revolt and walked behind Allenby into Jerusalem ; 
who after the war became Director of Public Security 
in Egypt, and later the first Civil Secretary and Acting 
High Commissioner in Palestine—there in Bethnal 
Green “ has laboured for twenty years to ameliorate 
the lot of the unfortunate.” 


Manifestly, the portrayal of such a character 
needed exceptional discernment and sympathy, and 
these qualities are conspicuous in the book. Both on 
the spiritual side and in his treatment of the eventful 
background to the Brigadier-General’s military period, 
Mr. Presland has worthily handled an inspiring sub- 
ject. . He leaves it to some future biographer to record 
the years since devoted to social reform and (during the 
present war) to the duties of a Chief Air-Raid Warden, 
“patrolling the streets of Bethnal Green with gas- 
mask and tin-hat’’ in the small hours of the night 
after a long = and 
arduous day’s work. 
The title recalls a time 
(1910-14) when Sir 
Wyndham took part 
in the reorganisation of 
Turkey, with foreign 
aid, after the deposition 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
** So quickly,” we read, 
“did he rise from 
being an obscure young 
officer of the Turkish 
Gendarmerie to a post 
in the Ministry of the 
Interior under the 
Turkish Government, 
that he is still called 
‘Deedes Bey’ by 
many." His Gendar- 
merie work took him to 
Libya, and many place- 
names familiar to-day, 


such as Derna, Tripoli THE MONASTERY OF MELK ON THE DANUBE, INSCRIBED 
INK AND WATER-COLOUR ALSO TO BE SEEN IN THE EXHIBITION. 


and Benghazi, occur in 
this section. To my 
mind, however, far the most interesting part of the book 
is the passage (too long to quote here) comparing 
Lawrence and Deedes, ‘the two most mysterious 
personalities "’ of a remarkable group, and discussing 
their respective motives for retirement. 


Sir Wyndham’s diaries cast many side-lights on 
the conduct of the last war, suggesting 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Gallipoli campaign), namely ‘‘ CHuRcHILL.”’ The 
Making of a Hero. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, 
D.Sc. (Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.). Among the various bio- 
graphical appreciations ‘of the Premier evoked by 
the war, this one, I think, may be considered out- 
standing for “a certain liveliness’’ of criticism, and 
for brisk and trenchant writing. Its outspoken 
vivacity makes it much more readable than most 
political memoirs. Due tribute is paid to Mr. Churchill’s 
literary genius, oratorical powers, and dynamic leader- 
ship. The account of his collaboration, with Lawrence 
in settling the Arab problem describes them‘as “ the 
two most remarkable Englishmen of modern times.” 





“‘THE CAT’S HEAD’’: A DRAWING BY WENCESLAUS HOLLAR 
INCLUDED IN THE EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK AT THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK INSTITUTE. SIGNED AND DATED, Ww. 
HOLLAR FECIT 1646, AND BEARING THE INSCRIPTION 
““THAT’S A GOOD CAT, WHICH NEVER STEALS” IN CZECH 
AND GERMAN. (Lent by Mr. E. ‘P. Goldschmidt.) 





“ DANUBIUS FLUVIUS ” ; 
(By permission of the Chatsworth Estates Company.) 


We are carried . stage further back in political 
history in ““ YEARS OF ENDEAVOUR,” 1886-1907, By 
Sir George Leveson Gower. With 14 Illustrations 
(Murray ; 15s.). Like the author's previous book, 
“Years of Content,” to which it is a sequel, the 
present volume provides good reading in reminiscent 
vein. It deals largely with the social and convivial 


BY HOLLAR. 


side of poli- € SS SS 

tics, and is 

rich in anecdote, conversation, and genially intimate 
letters. During the period covered, the author was a 
Liberal Whip, and Comptroller of the Household. He 
reveals himself on occasion as poet and wit, with a happy 
turn for impromptu quotation. Thus, when he and a 
colleague, who was Treasurer of the Household, de- 
feated at cards two Fellows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whom they were visiting there, he remarked : 


“‘ Kings and their armies did flee and were discomfited, _ 


and they of the Household divided the spoil.’ 


Mr. Churchill figures in two amusingly sensational 
incidents here recorded. One (long after the author’s 
Parliamentary days) was the occasion when a certain 
M.P. threw a book at his head, with unerring aim, 
in the House of Commons. The other occurred at a 
dinner party, during which a servant announced that 
the house was on fire, but the host insisted on continu- 
ing the feast, even after the fire brigade had got to 
work. There were ominous trickles from the ceiling. 
‘“‘I had a brand-new suit on,” writes Sir George, 
‘and presently an enormous discharge of dirty water 
descended upon me, to Churchill’s intense delight. 
I was soon revenged by an even larger and dirtier 
downpour upon his devoted head.” H. G. Wells, 
who was one of the guests, introduced the scene, 
without mentioning real names, in his book, “‘ The 
New Machiavelli.” Among others present were Arthur 
Balfour and F. E. Smith (afterwards Lord Birkenhead). 


History recedes again in ‘“‘ THE MOTHER OF VIc- 
Toria.” A Period Piece. By Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart, author of ‘“‘ The Daughters of George III.” 
With 8 Illustrations (Macmillan; 15s.). Here the 
Court, rather than Parliament, is the centre of interest, 
although home politics appear through the Duchess of 
Kent’s leaning towards the Radicals and opposition 
to her brother-in-law Cumberland’s Tory clique. 
Here is an atmosphere of royal intrigues and quarrels, 
personal likes and dislikes, and matrimonial manceu- 
vres in view of the succession to William IV. The 
picture is vivid and dramatic ; especially the figures 
of the Duke and Duchess, their daughter Princess 
Victoria, and the Duchess’s Comptroller, Sir John 
Conroy, whose behaviour caused unproved scandal, 
and with whom she schemed to arrange a Regency 
on the Sailor King’s demise. How the plot failed, 
through the unexpected independence of the young 
Princess, has often been told, but seldom perhaps 
with such telling effect. The growth of hostility 
‘ between mother and 
daughter in the pre- 
ceding years, after- 
wards modified by the 
Prince Consort’s concil- 
iation, is well brought 
out. Thus the frus- 
trated ‘‘ Aunt Kent” 
is at last delineated 
at full length. As 
mentioned in ‘“‘ Deedes 
Bey,” it was one of 
Sir Wyndham Deedes’ 
collateral forbears, Sir 
Brooke Taylor, 
Private Secretary to 
the Prince Regent, 
who “ was entrusted 
with the delicate 
commission of nego- 
tiating the marriage 
of the Duke of Kent 


with the widowed 
A DRAWING IN FEN AND Princess of Leiningen 
in 1818.” 


Another step backward into our national past, 
and we are amid the first of the modern great wars 
comparable to that now raging, in ‘‘ BRITAIN AGAINST 
NaPOLeon.”” By Carola Oman (Faber; 12s. 6d.). 
Much as in 1914-18, and again to-day, mutatis mutandis, 
the Napoleonic scene shows British volunteers pre- 





; paring to resist invasion, plans for evacuating families 


to safe areas, and royal fugitives from 





analogies with the present one, and 


on the actions of Kitchener, Sir lan THe great drive for wesee pa 
is a war to win. 

occurs ; some housewives "2 mix their refuse or 
greasy and wet paper is no good to the mills. This is not so. Greasy paper can be used and 

scrap for the salvage man, he knows better than you 
ding is a crime in wartime; eve —— 1, this, yet 
those who would not dream of hoarding food have no scruples abow AR A. nitions of 
That is precisely what everyone is doing who i Se ann aN 
remember that half a 
one magazine interior components for two mines. 


Hamilton and other leaders. Several 
references to Mr. Churchill, including a 
talk Deedes had with him about the 
prospects of the Fleet forcing the 
Dardanelles, make contact with a new ew 

study of the Prime Minister's career dozen wil 
(containing, of course, an outline of the 





wet paper will dry; so keep eve 
what can be used 


war. Hoarding munitions ! 
make one mortar-shell carrier 


WASTE te FOR MUNITIONS. 

it m 
Stet 2 chet oY is still in the kitchen where the 
th their waste paper, 
for munitions. 


magazines. The mills are hungry for old books, .and 


So turn them all out and help win the war. 


must never Se wens wo feng os cave 


“‘occupied”’ countries. Here is the story 
of our ancestors’ reactions to such perils 
as menace us now (less intense than 
ours, perhaps, but probably more 
protracted), described from contem- 
porary sources, with practised skill, 
by one who has history in her blood 
and is equally at home in historical 
biography and historical romance. 


ing ae 








N.B.—We regret that we have been unable to include in this issue our usual weekly article, ‘“‘THe Wortp oF SCIENCE,” 
The feature will be resumed as soon as possible. 


Mr. W. P. Pyeraft. 


owing to the illness of our contributor 
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A COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITION OF WORK BY THE CZECH ARTIST W. HOLLAR. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, A VIEW FROM THE NORTH-EAST: IN PEN-AND-INK AND GREEN A VIEW OF RICHMOND: IN PEN-ANR-INK AND WATER-COLOUR AND INSCRIBED ‘“ RICHMOND.’ 
WATER-COLOUR, AND INSCRIBED ‘‘ WINDSOR, THAMESIS FLUVIUS.” SIGNED AND DATED “ WENTZEL HOLLAR DELINEAVIT 1638." 
(Reproduced by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King.) (Reproduced by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King.) 


“TL REL ae 





A VIEW OF WESTMINSTER : SHOWING (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) WESTMINSTER HALL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ST. JAMES’S PALACE. PALL MALL AND CONDUIT STREET ARE 
IN THE FOREGROUND. IN PEN-AND-INK AND GREY WASH. (Reproduced by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King.) 
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A VIEW DOWN THE RIVER FROM WESTMINSTER, SIGNED “ W. HOLLAR"': PEN-AND-INK OVER PENCIL. THIS DRAWING, AND THE ABOVE THREE, ARE IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. (Reproduced by Gracious Permission of H.M. the King.) 





” 


TANGIER FROM THE SOUTH-EAST: A PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BELONGING TO THE SERIES MADE BY HOLLAR DURING THE EXPEDITION TO TANGIER IN 1668-1669. ° 
MANY OF THE DRAWINGS DONE ON THIS EXPEDITION ARE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM ; OTHERS, OF WHICH THIS IS ONE, ARE IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION. 


Wenceslaus Hollar was born in Prague in 1607, and at the age of twenty went to Charles I]. at Westminster. In 1669 he was sent by the Government to Tangier, 
Munich and later to Cologne and Antwerp. It was in Cologne that Howard, Earl where he made some very fine drawings. Hollar's work embraces a great variety of 
of Arundel, saw his engraving of Prague, and was so pleased with it that he took subjects, including maps, portraits of his chief contemporaries, views of cities and 
Hollar to England with him. On the accession of Charles II., Hollar was appointed various illustrations to books. His sketches of costumes, his views of old London 


“his Majestie’s designer,"’ and produced one of his chief works, the Coronation of and other cities are invaluable as records. 
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INTRUDERS: “HAVOCS” STRIKE AT THE “HOMING” ENEMY. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


. REAR 


FRONT LA 
LAMP. 


RECOGNITION LAMPS OF ENEMY BOMBER 


AS TWEE STRICKEN ENEMY WITS THE GROUND A BLAZING WRECK. THE “INTRUDER” WHEN ATTA 1 Ot 
CLIMBS AWAY DROPPING ITS BOMBS ON BUILDINGS OR GROUNDED AIRCRAFT EMPLOYED ‘AMO TUG Ghaany Is Comeut AN EVE PORE EA AL’ PRE CAME T 
+e 7 7 \ NM —& FATAL PREDI N 
FOR IN TAKING-OFF IT HAS IT : 
F S FULL LOAD OF FUEL AND BOMBS ON BOARD. 


“HAVOCS "' CREATE HAVOC BY SHOOTING DQWN ENEMY BOMBERS ON THEIR RETURN TO THEIR OWN AERODROMES 


Renamed the ‘* Havoc,” and specially adapted for night fighting, the Douglas in the ni 

* Boston" is now _being extensively used by pilots on the “ Night ieestahen ” slinking a =. yaar Feed ye .- hap age renga A snc . 
service. Very powerfully armed, with the standard transparent nose replaced by on its recognition lights and = th + esartag: Ne Sony “the German plane switches 
a lengthened “ solid" nose painted matt black, and driven by two 1600-h.p. flare- path. The dim shadow of he — up go the lights of the aerodrome 
Wright Double-Row ‘ Cyclone"’ 14-cylinder air-cooled engines, giving the aircraft Havoc,” guns chattering an gf agree is now & clear sithouctte, und havea 
a top speed of 330 m.p.h., the “ Havocs” are well suited for their nocturnal to recover, and his machine to i . a in anid ar ne. Se 
duties of shooting down enemy bombers over German-occupied aerodromes in of which the onrushing “ An ops crashes and bursts into flames, in the light 
France on their return from raids. Apart from its many guns, the “ Havoc” waiting ground -crews with b th — poten ee 
carries a useful bomb-load. Cruising around over enemy country, the “ Intruders " Startled enemy has time to = — ae oe se euey See Oe 
are in constant communication with their own base, and keep a vigilant watch waving searchlight beams re back or catch the “Intruder” in a network of 
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oe +. O-DAY, steel-clad ‘‘ Crusaders '’—no 
ba par : less lionhearted than their prede- 


Re cessors—are again protecting Christen- 

= dom from the onslaughts of the enemy. 

All honour to the yeomen craftsmen, 

whose labour and devotion are placing 

. these lusty weapons in the hands of 

the ir comrades in arms, to the discomfort 

of the enemy in the Libyan campaign 
and on all fronts. 









THIS SPACE IS DEVOTED BY THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION TO THOSE 
BRITISH CRAFTSMEN ENGAGED IN THE GREAT WORK OF TANK PRODUCTION 


-- 














The old East Anglian saying, “ This and better ’ll 
do; this and worse won't,” expresses in quaint 
proverbial language the ideal of all who are not 
content with stagnation of purpose. 

There is, throughout the Chatwood organisation, 
a definite atmosphere of continuous mental 
stocktaking. 

The reputation of yesterday does not carry anyone 
over to-morrow. 


Each success is only regarded as an inspiration 
to greater effort. 


Growth is demanded, for without growth a The English Home 





business, like a tree, withers and dies. 


THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 





a nahlovement io but _anesher Harrods vast Furniture Galleries are still well stocked with fine 
T H E pregrese—the sad of pw a Ee examples of English Furniture—faithful reproductions of old- 

aoaee Cope world styles, together with the best examples of modern design. 
CH ATWOOD THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LID., Rising costs and shortage of material make the purchase of 


Bankers’ Engineers, furniture of pre-war quality and beauty a truly wise investment. 


EL [HARRODS GALLERIES 


GLASGOW : : GOMBAY HARRODS LTD LONDON SW 1 
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BRITAIN 


IN PICTURES. 








Cie GR 





FIVE BOOKS DEALING WITH THE BRITISH PEOPLE AND THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH.* 


ERE there is certainly a mixed bag. Paper is 
short nowadays, except for the quantities 
allowed for circulars, Government chits and posters 
urging people to do what they are already doing. But 
publishers are an ingenious and adaptable race, and 
the conductors of :the Britain in Pictures Series 
are to be congratulated on producing a stream of 
books which, although very, very thin, justify their 
price by the excellence of their reproductions, and 
of their brief, concise, packed texts by well-chosen 
authors. Many of these books I have already read ; 
I remember especially Mr. Kenneth Lindsay’s sum- 
mary, at once historical, diagnostical and prophetic, 
of English Education and Lady Tweedsmuir’s perfect 
little volume on Canada. The word “ Britain” is 
given, as the last reference would suggest, a wide 
extension ; but what does that matter so long as we 
are reminded of our rich past, our varied activities, 
and the arts and sciences, manners and customs 
which we desire to preserve and develop? ‘ The 
Hun is at the Gate,”’ as Kipling remarked in the last 
war; and there is no harm in recalling to ourselves 
in our leisure moments the precious things which 
are threatened by one more ‘“ Golden Horde.” 
But a mixed bag it certainly is. The volume on 
“ British Merchant Adventurers,’ illustrated with 
pictures of Jahangir Drinking Wine under a Canopy, 
of Siamese and Burmese fighting each other on 
elephants and of the Inquisition burning people at 
Joa, contains accounts of the lives and works of 
Ralph Fitch, Sir Thomas Roe, Samuel White 
(‘‘ Siamese White,’’ about whom a book was recently 
written), Clive, Mungo Park and Stamford Raffles. 
Here we are in the tropics, with jungles and wild 
beasts, black men and yellow ; but if we turn to Sir 
George Newman’s companion volume we find our- 
selves confronted with pictures of Mr. Lloyd George 
and of Barnardo 
Boys learning to 
repair shoes. Sir 
George boldly 
states that ‘ the 
father of public 
social service ”’ 
was the same 
person as the 
father of the 
English Navy— 
namely, King 
Alfred; more 
immediately our 
modern social 
services ‘‘ grew 
out of the Poor 
Law of 1601 and 
of 1834, in the 
same way as our 
modern health 
measures grew 
out of the early 
Public Health Act 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE (1816-1855) : 
A CHALK DRAWING BY GEORGE 


of 1848.” Sir RICHMOND. 
George casts his (By Courtesy of the National Portrait 
Gallery.) 


net wide, and 
amongst his illus- 
trations it is pleasant to find a portrait in colours 
of Baden-Powell, who did as much good as any man 
of our time whilst retaining his high spirits. . 
The volume on ‘ New Zealand”’ is by an 
authoress hitherto chiefly known as a writer of 
effective thrillers. The pictures here are remark- 
able and give a good idea of the grand landscape 
of New Zealand. Dr. Fraser Darling's ‘‘ Scotland " 
is a comprehensive .book of which the historical 
sketch is not the least interesting part. Dr. Darling 
emphasises the variety of racial stocks in Scotland, 
which have become less completely fused than the 
stocks in England. The people of the Scottish 
border and Central Plain are, he says, ‘‘ the purest 
Anglo-Saxons in Britain to-day.” ‘ The Central 
Plain became the core of Scotland politically and 
culturally, though slowly. The wild north and 
west, known now as the Highlands, were subdued 
neither by Romans nor Saxons, and largely retajned 
their primitive tribal structure until well into the 
eighteenth century, though they nominally accepted 
as monarchs the Kings of Scotland three hundred 
years before that time. The Highlanders were of 








* “ British Merchant Adventurers.” By Maurice Collis. “ New 
Zealand.” By Ngaio Marsh, “ English Social Services.” By Sir 
George Newman, “ The Story of Scotland,” By F. Fraser Darling. 
“ English Novelists.” By Elizabeth Bowen (Collins, Britain in 
Pictures Series. General Editor, W. J. Turner. Illustrated, 48, 6d.each.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


fair Joidelic Celtic stock with some admixture of 
the smaller, dark, Brythonic or ‘ Pictish’ type.... 
The present inhabitants of the eastern seaboard from 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (1542- 

1587): A BLACK AND RED CHALK 

DRAWING, ATTRIBUTED TO FRAN- 

GOIS CLOUET, IN THE BIBLIO- 
THEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS.. 

(Reproduced from“ The Story of Scotland” ; 

by permission of the Publisher, Messrs. 
William Collins.) ° 


Angus to the north coast are of 
predominantly Scandinavian 
stock, moulded to being Scots- 
men by the strong influence of 
environment. The island groups 
of Orkney and Shetland are even 
nearer the Norse in names and 
customs, for they did not become 


Three lower illustrations reproduced from 
“ English Novelists” ; by permission of the 
Publisher, Messrs. William Collins. 





WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (1811-1863): AN orn 
PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT. 


(By Courtesy of the Garrick Club, London.) 





part of the Kingdom of Scotland until the fifteenth 
century. . . The people of the southern islands of 
the Hebridean group, Uist and Barra, still allude to 
those of the northern islands of Harris and Lewis as 
the Norwegians.’’ I myself, I remember, have thought 
when walking in the streets of Oslo: ‘‘ I might as 
well be in Aberdeen.”” Dr. Darling, it may be 
added, does not write about his countrymen un- 
critically. They are, he suggests (at least when at 
home) over individualistic and unable to co-operate. 
Also ‘“‘ there is something strange in the collateral 
facts of the Scot with ideas and pioneering spirit 
outside his own country and the conservatism of the 
Scot at home.’ The heavy industries, for example, 
were the mainspring of prosperity in the nineteenth 
century, but in the 1920’s and ’30’s they have been 
fruitful of depression and unemployment, and, there 
has been little inclination to turn to the lighter 
industries in which there has been a rapidly expanding 
home consumption. The manufacture of motor-cars 
is an excellent example: there is no Scottish make 
of. car, yet her engineers and hitters, her access to 
raw materials and capacity to export are equal to 
those of England in relation to her size.” 

I should think that if Dr. Darling had been asked 
to do a whole volume on Scottish art or literature 
he would have done it equally brightly. Here.is a 
characteristic touch about painting: ‘‘ Scottish art 
suffered temporary eclipse during the heyday of the 
Victorian era—eclipsed because the popular notion 
of Scots landscape at that time was a mistiness among 
towering mountains which were inhabited by the 
better class of fauna, such as stags, salmon and 
Highland cattle. Landseer was the great showman 
in this field.’”” Such a more restricted subject has 
been tackled by Miss Elizabeth Bowen: she deals 
with the English novelists, in themselves a quite 
big enough theme 
for a mere fifty 
pages. She opens 
with the Eliza- 
bethans—though 
had he written in 
prose, Chaucer 
would have been 
our first” great 
novelist. But after 
all the Greenes 
and Nashes, and 
Behns and even 
Bunyan she says : 
“To Defoe and 
Swift the English 
novel owes its 
powerful start 
We have come to 
the end of the 
false dawns. The 
novel could only 
MRS. GASKELL (1810-1865): A come into power 
CHALK DRAWING BY GEORGE when it took 


RICHMOND. account of the 
(By Courtesy of the National Portrait forces of common- 
Gallery.) sense.”’ She is 


extraordinarily 
good on Fielding and Richardson, and has some- 
thing arresting to say about almost everybody 
she mentions. ‘ Technically—that is, as to 
matters of form, plot, characterisation, dialogue, 
setting—Jane Austen remains the most nearly 
flawless of English novelists. She could not 
have been other than English—yet she stands 
a little apart from other writers we have in 
an artistry that no sentiment blurred, no theory 
narrowed and no rancour or prejudice side- 
tracked.” ““* Bleak House’ seems to 
me the most impressive; ‘David Copperfield ’ 
the most august and tender, and ‘Great 
Expectations’ the most original of Dickens's 
novels.”’ . “That almost faultless novel, 
“The Egoist.’’”’ 

* Looking back,’’ she concludes, ‘‘ we may say 
that the English novelists have, from the 
eighteenth century up to some years ago, excelled 
in the creation of character, and secondarily in the 
drawing of scenes, rather than in the analysis of 
ideas and passions.” That only means they 
were English.”’ 

One cannot notice omissions in so short a 
book, but I confess that I am surprised that 


she overlooks ‘ Kim” in her account of 
Kipling—surely one of the great novels of the 
language. 
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WILLIAM GRANT & SONS LTD * DISTILLERS * DUFFTOWN * SCOTLAND ° 








London Agents for Grant’s ‘‘ Liqueur’? Scotch — Messrs. Hedges & Butler, Lid., Wine Merchants, 153, Regent Sirest, W.1. 








| The “Great” Coat for 
the Man at Sea 


‘OR weather, for warmth, 
for life protection or 
for sheer style on shore the 
Vitabuoy is the one great- 
coat for every Officer of the 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
. « Gale-proof ..the Tropal 
interlining has been ren- 
dered completely flame 
proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cork. In short, 
it is the all-purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 
%& The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 
keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
for at least 72 hours, conscious 
or otherwise. 








Read. Trade Mark. 


LIFE-SAVING COAT 


The Vitabuocy is a smartly cut service 

greatcoat in two-fold Egyptian Navy 
Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with “ Tropal,” which is four 
times warmer than wool and only one quarter the weight. The coat is 
guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man 
for ut least 72 hours. Sizes : Small, Medium and Large, 6 Gris. Plus Purchase 

Tax, 12/6. (Hood 17/6. Plus Purchase Tax, 3/6) Post Free. 

Ctsinate at Naval Outfitters, all Austin Reed’s branches and principal stores throughout 
country. : 

VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, Londons, E.1. 

Te‘ephone : Bishopsgate 6565. 
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“Vitabuoy 





The symbol illustrated here is the Mark of “F.C.A.S.", 
which is equipped and staffed for the repair, servicing 
and maintenance of complete aircraft and engines, and the 
manufacture of component parts. 

The subsidiary company, Field Aircraft Instruments & 
Equipment Ltd., undertakes the design and construction of 
aircraft instrument test equipment of the highest quality, 
and specialises in the repair of all types of flight instruments 
and engine ancillary and ignition equipment. 


FIELD CONSOLIDATED 
AIRCRAFT SERVICES L". 


All communications should be addressed to : 
P.O. Box No. 5, Great Woodcote House, Purley. 











. Send remittance as above and state height and chest measurements. j 














"PEREGRINE. 


= First twin-engined 
4 Miles Transport 
Aeroplane 


-OLLOWING the record-breaking achievements in 1934-5 of 

Miles single-engined Aircraft, and while plans for Service 
trainers were taking shape, the designers set out to realise their 
next ambition of developing transport aircraft, of which the 1935 
Merlin single-engine five-seater had been the first. 

Their aim was a medium aeroplane capable of carrying a ton 
of disposable load, and the result—the Peregrine—first Miles 
aeroplane with two motors and retractable undercarriage, but in 
the proved Miles tradition of low-wing monoplane design. The 
Peregrine carries eight, including the pilot, and with two Gipsy VI 
engines, has a range of 550 miles, cruising at 160 m.p.h., with 
a top speed of 180 m.p.h. It was the growing reputation 
of Miles Aircraft for reliability and high performance that 
led the designers into the commercial field. They were keenly 
appreciative of the operator’s problems and of the increasing 


air-mindedness of the World. 

Other designs for transport planes of even more progressive 
character came from the drawing board, only to be shelved as 
the war clouds gathered and the demand increased for Miles 
Aircraft, 


among which is the now-famous Miles 
Master — fast 
Trainer for the Monoplane Pilots of 
the R.A.F. 

Give generously to 


TheRoyal Air Force Benevolent Fund 


Service 
advanced Monoplane 

















AIRCRAFT 


CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED , SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 
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» MASTER S O F THE Al 





. LIMO a 


Sportex 


Wl last a long 08 mine, 





SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 


$ 2« 






Noticse.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export, 
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KEEPING PAGE 
with your 
child’s food 
requirements 
in war-time 
* 


Horlicks 1s a 
valuable addition 
to the diet 


CHILD’S appetite is 
just the same in war- 
time as in peace-time ! 

Most children have a liking and a 
desire for “‘ something sweet,’ and you 
know, of course, that this desire for 
sweet things springs from the bodily 
need which a lively, growing child has 
for a food that can be quickly converted 
into energy. 

Horlicks contains natural sugars 
(milk sugar and malt sugars) and 
dextrins. These pass very rapidly into 
the blood-stream, providing just the 
quick energy that children need. 

There is also a very high proportion 
of protein (body-building material) in 
Horlicks — 14.2%. Half of this is milk 
protein, half cereal protein; qn ideal 
dietary yield. 

In addition, Horlicks supplies protec- 
tive minerals. Horlicks therefore makes 








Hm 


a most useful addition to the diet of the 
active, growing child. 


NO MILK NEEDED 


The correct way to make Horlicks is and 
always has been to mix it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. What an advantage 
this is for mothers of young children at the 
present time! The use of Horlicks makes no 
demands on your milk supply. 


So let your children have Horlicks as 
often as you can. They'll love it and it will 
do them so much good. Prices are the same 
as before the war: from two shillings a 
bottle, at all chemists and grocers. 

* * * 
We ask you to be patient when you cannot get 
Horlicks. Our reduced supplies are being distributed 
as evenly and fairly as possible. 


HORLICKS 


APRIL 25, 1942 
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alter the war 
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\ 
A 16th The Queens Lancers b 

Regime ral q if 1759 by Col. Burgoyne ICO > fil 
named it Qu een's Lig ht Dragoon sin 1766. Became Lancers 

118 ISan d known as létt 1 (Queen's) Light Dre ns. Was 
the f rst lancer regiment to serve in 4° \dia (182) and t 4 
first Brit itish lancers to use the lance in acti 
Althou many lancer regiments hav since earned 
undying glory, nothing can r ob the |6tt t dieeen’ 





GRAND 


was first 
Victoria's 
eminence 
sources of s 


honou 1rvof being first in the field. 


QUEEN 


eons ending and maturing, and is the pro- 


duct of Scotland's largest inde 


QUEENS 


a2, 


IGHLAND 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
for quality and value in Queen 

day. It has retained this pre 

through complete control of 


and strict Supervision of 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


DISTILLERIES : 


GLEN MORAY —GLENLIVET, MORAYSHIRE and 
GLENMORANGIE, ROSS-SHIRE 


¢ 








A. GALE & CO., 








including Purchase Tax 

“Eclipse” Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean 
and comfortable shaving. The best results 
are obtainable with an “Eclipse” Razor 
3/3 and 5/6, including Purchase Tax. 

Obtainable only from usual suppliers? 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
cal 











" My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco.’ 
(Earl Baldwin, Dandee, 1925.) 
Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public 
speech, yet ail the cool sweetness and pleasure of this 
slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a ce 
of only 1/9 per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed, 


packets and tins 


resvpterian 
g. Mixture 


LTD., GLASGOW, C.! 
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Finish has deteriorated — 
Development has accelerated — 
Reliability is unimpaired 


oa FTER the war 

Finish will 
be restored..... 
Development will 
be advanced.. 
Reliability will 
not vary 














In meritorious service 
to the community, 
Paton’s Laces serve their 
distinguished part. Let 
them serve you. From 
your retailer 3d. to 6d. 
See the name 


on every tag. 


per pair. 
** Paton” 








WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 
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Good work— good whisky hen : 





JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going strong 





